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THE WHOLE STORY 
Part 1 


By STEVEN WINN 
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Y THE NEW YEAR — 
K 1974 — residents of Seattle, 
like people all over the coun- 
try, had grown accustomed to a 
waiting game. Each morning when 
they opened their papers, each eve- 
ning when they switched on the 
news, another stone had fallen 
from the wall of the Nixon presi- 
dency. In December, just before 
Congress adjourned for Christ- 
mas, House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes had said the President 
should consider resigning if the 
House voted to impeach. It seemed 
only a matter of time. 
In Seattle, another story was 





Editor’s note: 


This article is the first in a series ex- 
amining in exhaustive detail all that is 
known about Ted Bundy and the crimes 
for which he is accused or suspected. 
This case, with its nagging implausibili- 
ties and its amazing lack of hard evi- 
dence, is one of the most fascinating 
crime stories ever to engulf the state of 
Colorado. Interest in Bundy has been in- 
tense for three years, and it is currently 
reviving with his impending trial in Flor- 
ida. 

The major new material in this inves- 
tigation was uncovered when the au- 
thors gained access to police records— 
interviews, reports, background investi- 
gations—never before seen by the press. 

~ In numerous scenes that follow, there- 
fore, many of the conversations and de- 
tails come from these documents. The 
reader should keep this source in mind, 
for police accounts are not always accu- 
rate and can sometimes be prejudiced 
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about to unfold, a story that would 
continue to terrify and exasperate 
people long after Nixon and his 
successor and very possibly his suc- 
cessor were out of office. The first 
chapter was a quiet one as far as 
the public was concerned: A young 
woman was beaten with a metal 
rod in her basement apartment in 
the University District on the 
morning of Jan. 4, 1974. A specu- 
lum, a medical instrument used in 
performing gynecological exami- 
nations, had been inserted in her 
vagina. Her roommates had found 
her the next day and got her to the 
hospital. She recovered from her 
injuries, but even under hypnosis 
couldn’t remember a thing. It 
barely made the papers. 

This was a bad business, yes, but 
women had trouble in the Univer- 
sity District all the time. Some- 
times they were clubbed, some- 


toward making a case or confirming a 
theory. Thorough attempts have been 
made to verify details, of course, and to 
record different versions of events 
wherever sources conflict. 

The reader should also be aware that 
in a few cases we have altered some in- 
consequential details about those in- 
volved in the Bundy story—friends, 
classmates ef cetera—to prevent possible 
embarrassment. Names and some iden- 
tifying details (such as place of birth) 
have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been work- 
ing on this story for the past six months, 
in conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colo- 
rado and David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different 
form, is appearing simultaneously in The 
Weekly in Seattle and Utah Holiday mag- 
azine in Salt Lake City. 

Winn has been greatly aided by the co- 
operation of Ted Bundy and a number of 
his friends and allies. Julie Blacklow, a 
former reporter for KING-TV who has 
covered the story for years, was an in- 
valuable assistant in the Seattle re- 
search for the story. 








‘times worse..For police it was an 
isolated, unsolved attack. Indeed, 
only now will they privately admit 
their belief that this incident is 
connected to all that followed. 

Seattle’s University District, like 
areas around city college cam- 
puses everywhere, has an exuber- 
ant, disorderly feel. Great, drafty 
houses peeling their paint are the 
shells for men and women in their 
early 20s trying adulthood for the 
first time. Here a young woman 
learns to position a poster off 
center on her wall and group her 
plants to one side underneath; 
downstairs her boyfriend is mold- 
ing a meatloaf. The mattress of a 
roommate who can’t hack the noise 
thumps down the stairs, shooing 
dust in all directions. Somehow, the 
rent gets paid, the mouths fed, the 
term papers written. Every four 
years or so, one crop turns over for 
the next. Adulthood, flown into 
first as exhilarating sport, begins in 
earnest. The District stays eter- 
nally young. 

Lynda Ann Healy, a junior 
majoring in psychology at the uni- 
versity, was getting uneasy about 
the future. At first she thought of 
music—her voice was clear and 
pretty—but it didn’t seem pos- 
sible. She considered psychology, a 
vague, promising field that dealt 
with people. But where would that 
lead? To graduate school and re- 
search? She would try a few 
classes in early childhood educa- 
tion, she decided, just to see. Per- 
haps teaching—yes, perhaps. 

But it seemed far off. Other 
things filled the week: studying, 
her job, friends, her family in 
Bellevue, Wash. She had a self- 
possessed, efficient way about her, 
pedaling about the District on her 
bicycle, long hair flying. It was a 
real puzzle, then, when she didn’t 
show up at Western Ski Promo- 
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tions early on the morning of Fri- 
day, Feb. 1, to prepare her ski- 
report broadcast for radio station 
KVI. Her boss, lan Brown, called 
the house. Lynda had a basement 
room with a separate entrance, her 
roommate explained. 

The roommate couldn’t say; she 
hadn't seen Lynda since yesterday; 
she'd look around. 

Lynda’s parents were due at 
their daughter’s place for dinner, 
and by early evening everyone was 
concerned enough to call the po- 
lice. What they found, they found 
quickly. Pulling back the covers 
from the bed (it wasn’t Lynda’s 
habit to make it herself, her room- 
mate had noticed), they saw blood. 
The pillow and a place on the 
sheets were badly stained. In the 
closet a nightgown, neatly hung, 
showed a smear of blood at the 
back of the neck. Otherwise, in the 
room, in the yard, behind the 
house in the slanting alley lined 
with garages and garbage cans, 
there was. nothing. Slowly, the list 
of missing objects took shape: blue 
jeans, a white smock with -blue 
trim, brown waffle-stompers, a 
belt, some rings, a red nylon back- 
pack. The house, at 5517 12th NE, 
was 16 blocks from the site of that 
near-fatal beating in a basement 
apartment four weeks earlier. 

Police assumed no connection at 
first. In fact, according to one in- 
credulous observer of the case later 
on, the patrolmen of the Seattle 
Police Department guessed that 
Lynda had had a nosebleed in bed, 
and had gotten up and dressed and 
gone out for air. The apartment 
was dusted routinely for finger- 
prints and the sheets and night- 
gown gathered up as possible evi- 
dence. Later, according to the 
source, the sheets were lost. Says a 


Turn to p. 2 
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Cont. from p. 1 


spokesman for the Seattle Police 
Department today, “That’s the first 
I've heard of that. I don’t think it’s 
true” 


VER SINCE high school, 
Donna Gail Manson had 
thought of herself as an un- 
fettered spirit. Her poems and 
prose poems from a high school 
creative writing class are filled 
with a kind of boundless benefi- 
cence. “I’m just inside the door of 
that other world you can’t explain 
later,” she once wrote. “You find so 
many treasures inside this young 
world” After graduation she took 
off for Europe with her boyfriend. 
When she returned and enrolled at 
Green River Community College 
in the fall of ‘73, she began taking 
photographs, lushly sentimental 
studies of sunsets and farm ani- 
mals and tree boughs. After a 
quarter she decided that Ever- 
green State College, with its repu- 
tation for freedom and innova- 
tion, was for her. By- March she 
had narrowed the field to alchemy 
as a topic for her special project. 

On March 12, 1974, Donna put a 
pot of soup on the stove and began 
dressing for a jazz concert. She 
changed several times and took 
some pains with her long brown 
hair. Her roompate-presumed-she 
was planning to meet someone. 
She left the dorm wearing green 
slacks, a red-, orange- and green- 
striped top, and a fuzzy black maxi 
coat. 

Trees rise on the Evergreen cam- 
pus like pillars in a cathedral. 








The door to Lynda Healy’s apart- 
ment. She vanished from her bed. 


Donna set off between the rows of 
them for the concert, 300 yards 
away, and apparently never showed 
up there. Or anywhere. Donna 
Manson has never been found. 

Her roommates shared Donna’s 
conviction about her independent 
ways. Thinking she'd taken off on 
a trip, respecting her rights, they 
didn’t report her missing to cam- 
pus security for five days. And 
then it wasn’t until Monday, March 
18—six full days after her disap- 
pearance—that a pair of Thurston 
County policemen appeared at the 
Manson home to inform Donna’s 
parents she was gone. If there had 
been a trail, it was probably cold by 
now. 





Or damp. It had rained hard that 
week, and the bloodhounds, 
trained to Donna's scent by a piece 
of clothing, could take police in the 
approximate direction of a parking 
lot and no farther. Did she go of 
her own will? Not a chance, says 
her mother: She left her backpack, 
her-camera and flute, her cosmet- 
ics. What, then? 

After months of frustration, 
thousands of posters circulated 
around the state, a desperate con- 
tact with a psychic, the letters of 
sympathy, her parents began to 
give up. Today, says Marie Man- 
son in her aqua living room in 
Auburn, -Wash., she’s gotten to 
know her daughter better. “You 
know, a mother and a daughter, 
there are all those agonizing con- 
versations. We didn’t see eye to 
eye, and I guess we sometimes only 
showed the outer surfaces to each 
other. Now, in a way, I know what 


around the state of Washington 
had begun to take on an eerie, 
mass-market-image feel them- 
selves. Healy, Manson and Ran- 
court shared a certain look; the 
newspapers would soon make 
much of the long hair, parted in the 
center. 

But they shared something else, 
poised, all three, at that tender, 
funny point of becoming what they 
would be. Once past, it is bless- 
edly forgotten, but at that mo- 
ment the heart conceives all things 
possible, even when the mind 
knows better—never so tentative, 
never so alive. 

Again, in Etensbureg,;the investi- 
gation turned up not a scrap of evi- 
dence on the case. But police did 
hear a suggestive story from each 
of two young women who had 
been approached by a stranger on 
campus earlier in the week. On 
Sunday the 14th, said one, a man 





Donna set off for the concert, 300 yards away, and 
apparently never showed up there. Or anywhere. 
Donna Manson has never been found. 





she meant.’ She looks up, knowing 
it sounds odd. But there’s wonder 
in her eyes, too: Life can astonish 
even after shocking you senseless 


ARLY SPRING in Ellensburg, 
E s. is almost heartbreak- 

w ing. Through the—~winter—a 
dry, bright snow blows across the 
bare hills for miles. Then, as the 
sun comes closer, the earth itself 
seems to unfold and breathe, giv- 
ing off a pale, transparent green 
glow at first. Color, a brief, spec- 
tacular flare, will soon light up the 
hills covered with wildflowers. 
Warm air, barely scented, rises 
everywhere. Time slows; evenings 
are longer than nights. Everything 
is as miraculous as it seems. 

It all had inspired Susan Ran- 
court, a freshman at Central Wash- 
ington State College. A cheer- 
leader and a homecoming queen in 
high school, a middle child in a 
large family, cheerful and conven- 
tional, she wanted now to stretch, 
to move off at a new pace. She'd 
started jogging in the early morn- 
ings and working in an old folks’ 
home in the afternoons; she'd 
thought of becoming a dorm coun- 
selor; she'd made some new 
friends. 

At 8 on the evening of April 17 
Susan dropped a load of clothes at 
a laundromat and went off to an 
introductory meeting for would-be 
counselors. At five to 9 she left to 
meet a boyfriend at Barto Hall for 
a 9 o'clock German language film. 
She didn’t get her clothes or make 
the film, and was never seen alive 
again. 

When her parents arrived from 
Anchorage, Alaska, her mother 
went straight for Susan’s medicine 
cabinet to check for dental floss. If 
it was there, she knew, Susan was 
no runaway. “It may sound silly,” 
her mother says, “but she was such 
a creature of habit and so aware of 
her body. She always flossed after 
every meal. She just wouldn’t go 
anywhere overnight without den- 
tal floss” The dental floss was right 
where Susan had left it. 

If it sounded like a commercial, 
the disappearances of college coeds 


with his arm in a sling and a fin- 
ger in a metal brace dropped some 
books outside the library, then 
asked for help. Instead of going 
toward the library, he led her to his 
car about 300 yards away near a 
railroad trestle. He had hurt him- 
self skiing at Crystal Mountain, he 
told her; they had a nice talk. It 
was much the same for the other 
witness: This time, instead of 
books, it was packages wrapped in 
brown butcher paper and tied with 
string. 

Then the stories differ. One 
woman figured him about 6 feet 
tall; the other had him shorter. 
One remembers a bright yellow 
VW; the other couldn’t say. And 
one woman recalls a detail that 
made her uneasy: The front seat 
on the passenger’s side was miss- 
ing. She had quickly put down the 
books and walked off. 

April ended. The Rancourts 
went home and began writing let- 
ters, sending flyers, recounting 
what they knew. Their daughter, 
blonde and blue-eyed, was last seen 
on the Ellensburg campus in yel- 
low—yellow coat and short-sleeved 
sweater—gray corduroy pants and 
brown hush puppies. 


PRING CAME to the west- 
ern side of the Cascades and 
with it, Nixon’s incredible 
offer to the public of edited tran- 
scripts of his conversations in the 
Oval Office. On May 1, 1974, the 
House Judiciary Committee in- 
formed the President he had not 
complied with the subpoena. On 
the fifth, Nixon took the platform 
in Spokane to open Expo ’74, re- 
ferring to Dan Evans at one point 
as “Governor Evidence” Each day 
brought unforeseen miracles. 

At 1I p.m. on May 6, Roberta 
Kathleen Parks, a freshman edu- 
cation major at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, vanished from the cam- 
pus, never to be seen alive again— 
except by her assailant or assail- 
ants. Although the Corvallis cam- 
pus is located 253 miles south of 
Seattle, the circumstances of Parks’ 
disappearance led police to suspect 
there was a link to the cases in 





Washington. Ten months later, a 
discovery in the foothills of the 
Cascades would prove them only 
too right. 

By now the story was dread- 
fully familiar: A pretty college 
woman leaves her dorm room for a 
late-night walk to the student 
union. She's- wearing navy blue 
corduroy slacks, a blue sweater 
top, platform sandals and a cream- 
colored jacket and carrying only 
her purse. No sign or sound of a 
struggle, no witnesses, no trace on 
or near the campus. 

True, investigators later learned 
Parks had been depressed that eve- 
ning: She missed her boyfriend 
who was in Louisiana; she felt 
guilty about arguing with her sick 
father. But again, the cosmetics, 
the personal items, everything a 
runaway takes were left behind. 
She had her purse and $15; the 
purse has never been found. 

If the police had named a thou- 
sand spots for the next abduction, 
they wouldn't have named the 
Flame Tavern in Burien, Wash. Lo- 
cated in a featureless unincorpor- 
ated suburb near the Seattle air- 
port, the Flame was well known 
for its local color: a fight, an occa- 
sional shooting or knifing weren't 
uncommon. Too, it was a place 
where an unattached woman from 
one of the apartment complexes 
nearby might expect to meet some- 
one who would entertain her 
through breakfast the next morn- 
ing at the very least. Roommates, 
then, don’t give it much. thought 
when a bed at home stays empty a 
few nights. Brenda Balls room- 
mates didn’t. 

Wearing blue jeans, a turtle neck 
with long sleeves, an overblouse 
jacket and brown wedge-heel 
shoes, Brenda left the Flame at 
closing time, 2 a.m., on the morn- 
ing of June 1, 1974. Witnesses said 
she was with a man. And that’s all 
they said. She might have drawn 
some attention if she’d left alone; 
with her escort, no one batted an 
eye. 

Five women missing from five 
different places. The police, with- 
out so much as a hairpin, would 
have done as well tracking the Sas- 
quatch. But the gravest, the most 
bizarre was still to come. If the ab- 
ductor had stymied police so far, he 
(or they) would, by the end of the 
summer, accomplish much more. 
More, even, than occupying hun- 
dreds of man hours and precipitat- 
ing feuds. As one source close to 
the investigation saw it, the case 
would reveal police procedure that 
was at best clumsily exuberant and 
at worst destructively obtuse. 





Donna Manson: never found. 
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OR students in the spring, 
time yawns just before a 
final exam. Between the year’s 
droning repetition of classes and 
work and the first, free days of 
summer lies one, long night, lit 
everywhere by the glare of desk 
lamps. Guilt, torpor, a sickening 
hollow in the stomach follow each 
other in turn. The weather is like 
perfume. It is impossible, finally, to 





stay in your chair 

On the night of June 11, 1974 
Georgann Hawkins and two 
friends walked from their sorority 
house, the Kappa Alpha Theta, to a 
party a block and a half away in the 
University District of Seattle 
There was beer and music; it was 
enough to stall the irritation of a 
Spanish exam the next day until 
ilmost midnight. But Georgann 
was “responsible” in a sort of 
junior-miss, by-the-book way—a 
3.6 student in high school and at 
the University of Washington, a 
Daffodil Princess in Tacoma one 
year, a sorority girl, a good friend 
She and her friend Jennifer went 
home to study 

Then, an innocent chain of 
events replayed a thousand times 
by police and family and friends: 
Georgann leaves Jennifer at the 
corner and climbs the stairs of the 
Beta Theta Phi fraternity to say 
goodnight to her boyfriend Mar- 
vin. They talk a minute, kiss ab- 
sently; exams are on their minds. 
She leaves and starts down the 
alley back toward her sorority. 
Duane, a classmate, leans from a 
window and asks if she’s ready for 
the test. She smiles; it’s easy to 
linger in the spring air. A Spanish 
exam, really, it’s such a tiny hur- 
dle. “adios; she calls up to him 
and sets off for home. 

‘It seems like yesterday,” says a 
woman today who lived in the Uni- 
versity District in 1974. “We never 





Mayor Wes Uhlman wanted action 
from Seattle police; the pressure 
was on in other jurisdictions, too. 
[his time, at least, police had hun- 
dreds of possible witnesses to track 
down-and-hear_out, although their 
task quickly became complicated 
when students began streaming 
out of the University District for 
the summer 

One item they would never 
learn, in fact, has a disturbing ring 
today. Earlier in the day that 
Georgann Hawkins disappeared, a 
man with his arm in a sling 
dropped some books in front of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta house. One of 
(seorganns sorority sisters of- 
tered to help, but the man’s clumsy, 
nervous behavior unsettled her 
On a pretext she ran into the 
house; waiting there until the man 
got into his car and left. He did, at 
last, shrugging and slipping in be- 
hind the wheel of a tan VW Bug 


I IS DIFFICULT to imagine a 

more resolutely American scene 

than Lake Sammamish State 
Park on a hot weekend afternoon. 
Families, couples, boys on their 
bikes flow in from the parking lot, 
through a sparse stand of trees and 
on to a stretch of coarse-grained 
sandy beach. The view is unspec- 
tacular, the refreshment stand and 
changing rooms flat-roofed and 
dreary, the shade scarce, the picnic 
tables worn. But the sun strikes 
the park all day, and when it does, 
the signs of imperturbable 
pleasure-taking are everywhere. 
Children, dazzled with self-pride, 
race back from the water shouting 
news of their latest feats. Fathers 
press their spatulas down on meat. 
A tube of suntan oil, sat on by ac- 
cident, squirts into the sand. Pow- 
erboats buzz; a grandmother sits 
and squints in a chair; two girls, 
shooting identical looks over their 


Any of a hundred students might have seen 
Georgann Hawkins. But no one did, and no one 
has seen her, alive or dead, since. 





walked anywhere alone. The fra- 
ternities had set up an escort ser- 
vice, but Jesus, you didn’t know 
who to trust. You just didn’t know 
who it could be. One by one by one 
by one. I'll tell you this, it took the 
heart out of everything” 

Georgann Hawkins never made 
it to her room. Seen last 40 feet 
from the door of her sorority 
house, she must have kept to the 
center of the alley where the light 
was good. Her eyesight was bad, 
and she was just getting used to 
new contacts, but she knew the 
feel of this alley well: the wall of 
lighted windows to her left, the 
empty kitchens, a basketball net 
hanging from an orange rim. Two 
men were drinking beer in a 
parked truck. Any of a hundred 
students, glancing up from a book 
of coffee-stained -notes,;might have 
seen her, too. But no one did, and 
no one has seen her, alive or dead, 
since. 

Again, without a scrap of evi- 
dence to prove it then (or now), 
police couldn’t treat the Hawkins 
case as a homicide; first she was 
classified a runaway and then a 
missing person. But suspicion of 
something dire and grim linking all 
the women was overwhelming. 


shoulders, wear the same style 
suit. 

The weather stayed warm 
through early July, and on Sunday 
the 14th the Lake Sammamish 
crowds peaked for the Rainier 
Brewery’s company picnic at the 
park. For a parking space, a picnic 
table or a good spot on the beach 
you had to arrive early. Doris 
Grayling [a fictitious name], one of 
hundreds, did. Before noon, with 
the temperature already on its way 
to 90, she was waiting for her hus- 
band and parents when a man with 
his arm in a sling came toward her 
and said hello. 

He needed help, he said, half lift- 
ing his injured arm. He wondered 
if she could lend a hand. Grayling 
looked him over: jeans, a white 
crew-neck T-shirt, sandy blond 
hair; he seemed about 25. “Yeah” 
she said, “what do vou want?” 

It was his sailboat, he explained, 
walking her back to the parking 
lot; he couldn’t load it onto his car 
by himself. They talked along the 
way. “This is out of sight?” he said, 
stopping to hold his arm to his side 
and looking back at the crowd. 
“There are so many people” She 


Turn to p. 4 








By now the story was dreadfully familiar: a pretty 
college woman goes for a walk. No sign or sound 
of a struggle, no witnesses, no traces. 





The alley where Georgann Hawkins (inset) was last seen. 
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Susan Rancourt on the Ellensbur 
victim. 
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Cont. from p. 3 


agreed and glanced at his arm. He'd 
hurt it playing racquetball; had she 
ever tried the sport? He hadn't 
stopped talking once. 


In the parking lot the man ap- 
proached what Grayling took to be 
“a newish-looking Volkswagen 
Bug” as she recalled, “metallic 
brown.’ And no sailboat. 

“Hey, where's the boat?” 

“It’s up at my folks’ house. It’s 
just up the hill? he said, motioning 
her to the passenger side 


“What time is it 
asked. 
“Twelve-twentvy.” 


“Hey,” forget it. | was supposed 
to meet my parents at 12:15. 


“Oh, that’s okay. I should have 
told you it wasn’t in the parking 
lot. Thanks for bothering to come 
up to the car” He walked her half- 
way back and repeated his thanks. 
“I should have told you” 


Shortly after, when Grayling 
saw the man with a blonde-haired 
woman and a yellow 10-speed bike, 
she smiled and thought to herself, 
boy, that guy sure works fast. The 
woman was Janice Ott. 





now?” she 


THE WHOLE STORY 


ANICE OTT’S interest in cor- 

rectional institutions and ju- 

venile courts was no accident: 
Her father was a former supervi- 
sor of the Washington State Board 
of Prison Terms and Parole. But if 
her work as a probation officer put 
her in contact with some fright- 
ened young criminals, it never 
seemed to darken her spirits. Jan- 
ice’s unself-conscious efferves- 
cence was the sort that showed up, 
in the form of a sketched smiling 
face, in the middle of her letters 


Within a half hour, they later told 
police, a man approached and 
asked, “Excuse me. Could you help 
me put my sailboat onto my car? | 
can’t do it myself because I broke 
my arm: 

Ott never hesitated. “Sit down,’ 
she said. “Let’s talk about it” 

“It’s up at my parents house in 
Issaquah” 

“Oh, really? I live up in Issa- 
quah. Well, okay.” He had made a 
friend. 

Her bike was no problem; it 





One young woman recalls the summer of 1974. 
“Yes, of course I was afraid for myself. We all 
were. But it wasn't just that, it was the sanctity of 


living. Nothing was safe. 





and notes. True to form, at noon 
on July 14 she left word where she 
was and signed the note to her 
roommate with a happy face. 


Ott, according to witnesses, 


rolled her bike to an empty spot on 
the grass at 12:30, stripped down 
to a black bikini, smeared her arms 
and legs with cocoabutter and lay 
down on a plain white towel. The 
witnesses were 2 to 15 feet away. 


Don’t miss the next installment. 


Return the subscription form 
immediately to insure that next week’s 
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would fit in the trunk. “It will be 
easy,” he told her, “for me to teach 
you to sail! 

“Okay,” she agreed at last, “under 
one condition—that I get a ride in 
the sailboat” They headed off. She 
was Jan, she said, pulling on levi 
cutoffs and a midriff shirt. He told 
her his name was Ted. Janice Ott 
was never seen alive again. 

The idle day baked on for the 
crowd. A child cut his foot; a 


motorcycle gang roared 
through—distant tremors. Some 
cars left and more poured in. At 1 
o’clock, Denise Naslund, her boy- 
friend and another couple found a 
spot for their ‘63 blue Chevy. They 
parked and unfurled their towels. 
Denise went right to sleep, but not 
with an altogether easy mind. 
Dark-haired, bright-eyed, she was 
having problems with her boy- 
friend. She was ready to move back 
home, ready for a change. She was 
18 years old 

In reconstruction now, that day 
is held together by a single, dark 
thread: a man with his arm in a 
sling. But then, in all that sun, it 
was nothing. “Excuse me, young 
lady. Could you help me launch my 
sailboat?” It was 4 p.m. The girl 
with long, golden-brown hair was 
16. “I sprained my arm” 


No, she said, she was sorry; she 
had people waiting 


He seemed nervous, gestured 
with his hand, tugged on her arm 


No 


Four-fifteen. A woman in a flow- 
ered halter top and long jeans 
walked along a path to the re- 
freshment stand. She was feeling 
ill when a man with his left arm in 
a sling stopped and asked for help. 
“I normally wouldn’t ask this favor, 
but my brother is busy and can’t 
help” He pointed with his elbow to 
the parking lot. His sailboat, he 
meant, was back there. She was in 








a hurry, she said. No. 

Five-fifteen. A woman in a pink 
‘bikini top and levi cutoffs stood 
watching the waterskiers skim 
across the lake. Meanwhile, she 
had seen from the corner of her 
eye, a man with his arm in a sling 
was watching her. When she came 
his way, he asked for her help with 
his boat. 


“I’m not very strong?’ she began. 
“It’s better that I asked someone 
who was alone” he added. 


Within a few days, if this was 
their man, police would have their 
first break in the crime: a lengthy 
string of potential identifications. 
To the last disappearance and ho- 
micide, however, they would be 
able to attach very little. Around 
4:20, Denise Naslund got off her 
towel and headed for the wooden- 
slatted restroom nearby. A Seattle 
police employee believes she saw 
Naslund and another woman in- 
side. And then again, just as it had 
happened all along, the telling, 
after-the-fact clues: Naslund’s 
purse and shoes and her prized 
blue Impala were all still there. 
“Denise; her mother. told report- 
ers, “was a ray of sunshine” It had 
grown difficult to read the papers 
or watch the news. 


But police, at last, had some- 
thing to work with: this “Ted” 
who, said Doris Grayling, be- 
longed with a VW Bug. Assuming 
nothing, privately guessing the 


The restroom at Lake Sammamish. 


How do two people just vanish? 





motorcycle gang at Lake Sam- 
mamish might have been in- 
volved, police began the enormous 
chore of sifting files for Volks- 
wagen drivers named Ted. On 
Tuesday, July 16, desperately in 
need of a scrap of physical evi- 


NTIL THAT DAY in Sep- 
tember, however, the police 
work -would be tedious and 


unrewarded—an- exasperating 





deadend. Hundreds of potential 
witnesses who were at Lake Sam- 
mamish on the 14th, chilled by 
their proximity to these most re- 
cent disappearances, came for- 
ward with their conflicting, half- 
remembered accounts of a summer 
day. They brought in snapshots 
and home movies. The newspa- 
pers ran pictures of all the women 
and offered rewards. In’ many 
minds the whole story, like Water- 
gate, had become a kind of cancer- 
ous growth, slowly, irreversibly 
feeding, horribly alive. 

One young woman recalls the 
summer of 74: “Yes, of course | 
was afraid for myself. We all were. 
But it wasn’t just that, it was the 
sanctity of— just the sanctity of 
living. Nothing was safe” 

People still held their breaths. 
The month passed without a 
woman disappearing under similar 
circumstances. The schools re- 
opened in September. 

And then, one Saturday, a Seat- 
tle construction worker named 
Elzie Hammons tromped out 
through the dry weeds grown up 
around the I-90 construction work 
just east of Issaquah. Below him 
the cars whipped by, going east and 
west. He was moving carefully, 
eyes sharpened; he was hunting 
grouse. Instead, he spotted a 
streamer of what looked very 
much like human hair. At his feet 


Turn to p. 6 
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Its beena Vintage Year! 


We at Vintage Properties are celebrating 
our fyrst anniversary. This year has seen a 
great deal of growth for us. To serve you 
better we are moving our offices to a 
beautiful Victorian house in a fine 
vintage neighborhood. Our new home 
is located in Swallow Hill, one of the 
city’s Most exciting renovation areas. 

We want to keep our rare, old 


working together with you. 


Vintage Properties itd. 


THE WAZEE LOUNGE 
AND SUPPER CLUB 


15th & WAZEE (UNDER THE VIADUCT) 
for a . lunch trom 11 a.m. until 1 in the morning 
pocorn Aname o corned beef 
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RESERVED SEATS. 


This football season you can see 
all the big plays in the seats you 
reserve for in front of a 
VideoBeam big screen television 
system from Video Concepts. 
You can now save hundreds of 
doliars when you purchase a 
model 750 VideoBeam color 
television by Advent at Video 
Concepts. The Model 750 comes 
tube system to project a bright, 
Clear six-foot TV picture. _ 





Video Concepts offers its 
customers convenient financing, 
as little as 10 per cent down and 
up to five years to pay. Or you 
can charge your purchases to 
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Cont. from p. 5: 


he found a human skull, instantly 
recognizable, with spinal column 
and several ribs still attached. 

Search teams streamed into the 
dence, they barely missed graphic 
proof of the violent crime they 
strongly suspected. 

Unwrapping his lunch in the cab 
of a truck, a state highway worker 
smelled something odd just east of 
Issaquah on Interstate 90. He put 
his sandwich down and started 
back in the brush’ when he 


spotted—a carcass—about 25 feet 





BUDGET BILLING 


off. He stood and sniffed again and 
decided it was a deer. Hunters, he 
thought as he walked back to the 
truck; they’d probably let it lie. Two 
months later, on Sept. 7 a grouse 
hunter would stumble over what 
that highway worktr missed: the 
remains of Janice Ott and Denise 
Naslund and a third human—all 
bones, by then, evidence-free. 


area to begin an intense, hands- 
and-knees hunt of the site, with 
cars and curious onlookers jammed 
up outside the barricades. Positive 
identifications were made on the 
sets of teeth which were found. 
Capt. Joseph “Nick” Mackie of the 
King County Police, with evidence 
of an apparent homicide finally on 
the books, broke the news to the 
press. “The worst we feared is 
true” he told reporters. The re- 





..it can help take the sting out 


of this winter’s 


higher natural gas bills! 


Now, Public Service Company is offering a program which 
takes the ups and downs out of your gas and electric bill. Appro- 


priately enough, it’s called ‘‘Budget Billing” and it couldn't come . 


at a better time. 


We're estimating that the natural gas portion of your bill will 
be approximately 25% higher this January, for example, than it 
was last January. And, that’s assuming the same relatively mild 
temperatures exist. While the vast majority of that increase is 
due to higher prices suppliers are charging us for natural gas, 
the fact remains that, for whatever the reason, this winter’s 
heating bills are going to be hard to swallow. Which is all the 
more reason to enroll in the Budget Billing program now. Here’s 


how it works: 


Varying Gas 





Your monthly Budget Billing payment is based on your 
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total charges over the previous twelve months plus a specified’ 
amount to cover likely increases in the Gas and Fuel Cost 
Adjustments. In the meantime, your actual usage will be metered 
and checked as always. For your information, any difference 
that exists between your actual use and your Budget Billing 
‘payment will be shown each month on your monthly statement. 
Then at the end of the period, your twelfth month payment will 
be adjusted up or down to reflect that difference. . 

So, while Budget Billing won't save you any money, it cer- 
tainly can help you prepare for what could be a long, tough 
winter. For further details or to enroll in the Budget Billing 


program, call your Public Service Company. office. 
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mains were those of Denise Nas- 
lund and Janice Ott. 

A police report catalogues the re- 
sult of the search, inviting sketchy 
speculation on the crime itself: 


The location where Ott and 
Naslund were found is four miles 
east of Lake Sammamish State 
Park on Interstate 90. It is on the 
north side and access to the 
north side is by the old aban- 
doned Sunset Highway; a me- 
dian prevents a left turn when 
eastbound. The corridor along 
the highway has been con- 
demned for highway expansion 


+~ andall homes near the site were 


vacant. There is a small gravel 
road which leads north uphill 
from Old Sunset “Highway and 
across an abandoned railroad 
line. 

When they [the bodies] were 
dumped, the stinging nettles and 
underbrush were very thick, but 
a vehicle could drive back into 
the brush to within 40 feet of 
where the characteristic grease 
spots [formed by body fluids 
seeping into the soil] were found. 
There was a third set of bones 
found at the site but no skull or 
mandible was found which could 
provide identification. There 
were two grease spots within 
driving distance with blonde hair 
nearby. There was another 
grease spot a little farther uphill 
near Naslund’s skull and mandi- 
ble. 

The skeletons were badly scat- 
tered by animals and no evi- 
dence of trauma, dismember- 
ment or assault could be 
detected. There was no clothing, 
jewelry or other personal effects 
near the scene. In a mile radius of 
the site several articles of wom- 
ens undergarments were found 
but none belonged to any of the 
known victims. No. occult or 
witchcraft symbols were found 
near the scene. 

The victims were probably .- 
killed elsewhere and dumped at 
this location shortly after their 
disappearance. They were found 
55 days after their disappear- 
ance. An extensive search was 
made in the area but the skull of 
Ott is still missing as are the 
skull and mandible of the third 
person. The two possible victims 
for the third set of bones would 
be Georgann Hawkins and 
Donna Manson. 


ET OUT THIS WAY, their 
findings sound straightfor- 

; ward enough. But according 
to one source close to the investi- 
gation, the police had never been 
confronted with a case quite like 
this. No precedents existed; no one 
knew what evidence was impor- 





“Take the underwear,” the source 


‘continues. “That should have been 


a red flag in this type of investiga- 
tion. This was clearly a sex crime, 
and it’s pretty obvious to think of 
underwear and sex crimes having 
some possible connection. |] don’t 
think any effort was made to trace 
the origin or ownership of the ar- 
ticles of underwear or conduct. any 
sort of laboratory analyses. _ 

“In fact, experienced sex-crime 
detectives were not called into the 


case for many weeks after, the bod- _ 


ies were found. It was too late for 


them to influence’ the thrust of the. 
investigation. By that point, the. 


Lake Sammamish witnesses had al- 
ready told their stories to police, 
and whatever evidence seemed im- 


tors had already been 








_ Later to be the prime 


cated by the results of p 


portant to the homicide investiga- | 


server of the case, all the eyewit- 
nesses who contributed visual 
clues for the artist’s composite of a 
possible “Ted” were interviewed by 
the same officer. The result, typi- 
cal in such blunders, was a com- 
posite that strongly resembled the 
officer himself. 

“There was a lot of enthusiasm 
without much training; says one 
source. “These people were doing 
the best they could, but the prob- 
lem is they had never had a crime 
quite like this; they were homicide 
people, not sex-crime investiga- 
tors. They were doing everything 
by the ‘book when they should 
have thrown the book away. The 
result was that if there was a 
chance to look under the wrong 
rock, they did it. 

“Now, I have no idea what would 
have happened if they had ana- 
lyzed the underwear or some of 
the other evidence in a different 
way, or what would have hap- 
pened if they had brought in a sex- 
crimes detective right away. But 
something might have happened. It 
sure might have” 

There were, in fact, other vex- 
ing finds in the area where the 
bodies had lain: a cross made of 
stick and twine stuck in the ground 
several days after the bones were 
discovered; a sack of immature elk 
bones found one-quarter of a mile 
away; a jean-clad dummy hung in 
effigy at one point, and most 
haunting of all, ‘a pornographic 
book picked up by a railroad 
worker near the scene. One chap- 


ter involved a character named 
Ted: 


This happened when I was a 
junior in college [writes the 
young female narrator of the 
book]. That would be about five 
years ago. I was going with this 
boy whose parents owned a 
ranch in Wyoming. I guess we 
had gotten pretty serious about 
each other — we'd done some . 
pretty heavy petting. But we'd 
never gone all the way, I'd seen to 
that. My upbringing had been 
rather strict and religious, and I'd 
been taught that premarital in- 
tercourse was sinful. 

But Ted invited me home to 
the ranch for spring vacation. He 
wanted to introduce me to his 
parents and I really did want to 
meet them. So we made the trip 
from Colorado, a day’s drive. I 
must say I enjoyed being at the 
ranch and Ted’s parents were 
wonderful. [After a dance, Ted 
drives the woman to a remote 
place; the result; she writes} was _ 
a beautiful experience. | 


Found dry after an October rain, 
the book served as a reminder—by 
accident or design—of a heedless, 
innocent encounter on a summer 
afternoon, someone named Tedin- 
viting Jan the hill to his par- 
ents’ house. The disappearances in 
the Northwest had ended, unre- 


_ solved; here was a final, taunting 


frustration. _ = 
But by then, the man who would 
later be the focus of that frustra- 


tion and more, had left the state. 
Washington. ‘State crimes, — 






















THE ECONOMY 


Who benefits most 
from pensions? 
By JEREMY RIFKIN and RANDY BARBER 


OST WORKERS covered under pension 
Mie: might be surprised to learn that, on 

the average, their individual little fund is 
worth more than $8000. In fact, pension funds 
are now the largest single asset most working 
Americans own. But before people start laying 
plans for their pool and retirement cottage in 
Florida, they should examine the fine print in 
those pension agreements. They'll find that 
there is a good chance they'll never collect a 
single dime of their own fund. 

Why? It could be because they’ve changed jobs 
or unions, or were laid off somewhere for a 
small period, or were disabled on the job, or the 
company went out of business or was merged 
into a larger conglomerate or the plan was ter- 
minated. 

Horror stories surrounding pension abuses 
abound: 

ethe welder in Detroit who found himself 
mysteriously laid off after nine years and 11 
months, just weeks before he was to qualify for 
his pension; ` 

ethe textile worker in Georgia who was seri- 
ously injured on the job and became perma- 
nently disabled after years of faithful service, 
only to find that the only compensation waiting 
for her while she was convalescing was a get- 
well card signed by her fellow workers; 

Sometimes the victims of a pension hustle are 
picked off one by one. At other times they are 
rounded up and disposed of en masse as when the 
Studebaker Packard Corporation refused to 
honor its pension obligations to more than 3300 
workers who were fully qualified to receive a re- 
tirement income from the company. 








Pension funds and power 
Second of two parts 


There is not a corporate pension plan in the 
country that is set up to pay off all, or even a 
majority, of the employees for whom contribu- 
tions are set aside each pay period. Like insur- 
ance companies, pension plans work under the 
principle that, while everyone takes part, only a 
few will be able to benefit; and that’s exactly 
why nearly one out of two workers covered 
under pension funds will be left in the lurch. It’s 
designed that way; contributions to the funds 
are based strictly on the same kind of actuarial 
assumptions used by insurance companies. 

* 

In 1974 public clamor over pension-fund 
abuses of the kind mentioned here led to the 
passage of the Employee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act (ERISA). The legislation did reduce a 
few of the abuses by strengthening funding re- 
quirements and making administrators and trus- 
tees personally liable for breaches of their fidu- 
ciary responsibility. It also provided for a 
government-backed guarantee of pension bene- 
fits, but this promise is quite tenuous at best. 

ERISA still fails to deal with the most impor- 
tant abuse perpetrated by the funds: vesting. 
Under the new act a company must vest (or 
qualify) an employee for some part of his re- 
tirement income after 10 years of service. This 
kind of so-called reform led one expert in the 
field, Merton Bernstein, to remark that “unless 
Congress can do better... on vesting, the re- 
form bill will constitute as big a fraud as the 
plans it purports to improve” | 

Bernstein has obviously seen the Department 
of Labor figures on worker mobility. Over half 
the work force covered by pension funds 
changes jobs well before the 10-year vesting 
standard imposed by ERISA. Because there is no 
legal mechanism by which workers can transfer 
their accumulated employment time to other 
jobs, they lose all the deferred wages that have 
been set aside for them. To collect a full pension 
is even more difficult. A worker usually needs to 


accumulate 25 years or more of credit with the 


Excerpted from The North Will Rise Agair: Pen- 
sions, Politics and Power in the 190s by Jeremy 
Rifkin and Randy Barber, ©1978 oy The Center 
for Urban Education. Reprinted by permission of 
Beacon Press, Boston. 


same employer to receive the maximum pen- 
sion. 

Under normal circumstances, if millions of 
Americans were cheated out of some $8000 
owed to them, there would be hell to pay. But 
with pension funds we're not talking about the 
everyday run-of-the-mill cash asset. Pensions 
are different, but the question is, exactly how 
different are they? 


UESTION: Since pension funds own 

about 25 percent of all the companies on 

the New York and American stock ex- 
changes, do the beneficiaries of these funds, the 
workers, own American industry? 

An official of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion: The beneficiaries of pension funds do not 
own American industry. When you look at the 
definition of ownership as controlling, which is, 
as far as I’m concerned, the only real instance of 
ownership, certainly they [the workers] can’t 
own it. 

Question: Then who does own the securities 
held by pension funds? 

ABA official: If you define ownership as con- 
trol, I don’t know. I don’t think anyone is con- 
trolling these companies. 

Question: Does this signal some sort of trans- 
formation of the economic system? 

ABA official: I’m not an economist. I don’t 
know. Maybe it does. Now certainly it is clear to 
a noneconomist like me that it is a change. But 
what it means, I don’t know. 

Four-hundred billion dollars in private, state 
and local pension funds, the largest private pool 
of capital in the world, and an ABA official says 
he really doesn’t know who owns it or, for that 
matter, who controls it! What then are the facts 
about pension funds? Who does own them? And 
what are the implications that flow from this 
new form of economic power? 

Legal precedent has firmly established the 
principle that pension money belongs to the 
workers and must be considered as part of their 
wages. 

Congress has also continued to uphold the 
concept that pensions are part of wages. And 
early on, the IRS recognized the principle of de- 
ferred wages in its statues governing taxation of 
these funds. 

The money, then, does belong to the workers, 
but in name only. What makes pension funds 
different from the normal kind of asset is that 
the true owners do not and are not allowed to 
exercise control over that which belongs to 
them. The funds are entrusted to other parties 
on their behalf. With nonnegotiated funds the 
corporations appoint their own trustees to over- 
see the pensions. With collectively bargained 
funds more than half are controlled exclusively 
by management and approximately 40 percent 
are controlled jointly by management and union 
representatives. 

In every case, however, almost all trusted 
funds are handed over to a third party—usually 
a bank, sometimes an insurance company or in- 
dependent asset manager—to invest on behalf of 
the beneficiaries. Thus the real control over the 
use of the fund is not in the hands of the em- 
ployer, the union that negotiated the fund for 
the employees or the individual employees. In 
the final analysis, then, all three parties lose 
effective control over these tremendous assets. 
Their loss is the bankers’ gain, and to some 
lesser extent a gain of the insurance companies. 

What has happened in just 30 years is noth- 
ing less than spectacular. A new form of wealth 
emerged with the creation and wide application 
of the pension plan. Because it was a form of 
forced savings, the beneficiary—the American 
worker—was separated from control over its 
use and the captive funds began to accumulate 
at a pace that soon outstripped all other pri- 
vately derived wealth in the nation. This new- 
found wealth was put at the disposal of a hand- 
ful of financial institutions who, in turn, used it 
to consolidate their control over the major eco- 
nomic decisions that affect the country. 

In their predictable understated manner, the 
bankers have taken all this in stride, even with a 
touch of self-effacement and humility, protest- 
ing all along that they neither sought nor cov- 
eted the responsibility that has become theirs to 
shoulder. After all, they’re just looking out for 
the interests of America’s future retirees, dog- 
gedly pursuing those time-honored market prin- 
ciples of maximum return on investment so that 
John and Mary Doe can have a little nest-egg to 
fall back on when they approach the autumn of 
their lives. Says a vice president of a major New 
York bank, as far as investing pension funds 
go: “We're doing absolutely nothing in our own 
interests as far as I can see” 


PACIFIC NEWS SERVICE 
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NOTES 





First racism, now alphabetism 


Barry Zitser is a Connnecticut state consu- 
mer counselor, and he says he’s sick and tired of 
always having his name appear at the end of 
lists just because his last name happens to start 
with the letter Z. 

Zitser has addressed a complaint to the South- 
ern New England Telephone Company, claiming 
that the Yellow Pages discriminate by listing 
individuals and firms in alphabetical order. He is 
demanding that “an alphabetically neutral per- 
son”—one whose name falls near the middle of 
the listings—act as a judge in this matter. 


How Congress works 


What national magazine is the biggest seller 
among the U.S. Senators, Representatives and 
their staff members who shop at the Congres- 
sional newsstand in the Capitol Building? Is it a 
heavy business publication such as Forbes or Busi- 
ness Week? Or perhaps a news magazine such as 
Time, Newsweek or U.S. News? Or perhaps a politi- 
cal affairs journal such as the New Republic or For- 
eign Affairs? 

The correct answer, of course, is none of 
these. The top-selling magazine on Capitol Hill 
is Penthouse. 


Cleaver was before his time 


What started out as a joke has turned into one 
of the hottest selling fad items in fashion his- 
tory. They're called “transparent pants” The see- 
through plastic trousers were originally de- 
signed to be placed on mannequins in Southern 
California to promote a new company which 
makes jeans. 

But in Beverly Hills, thousands of orders 
began pouring in, at $34 a pair, for the see- 
throughs that even come with vents to prevent 
fogging. At last report more than 33,000 of the 
polyurethane trousers had been ordered. 

The La Parisienne Company which makes 
them reports that the jeans, which leave noth- 
ing to the imagination, are particularly popular 
in L.A.’s steamy disco clubs. 


Best lawmakers money can buy 


If Big Business seems to have an unduly large 
influence in Washington, here’s an explanation 
for at least part of the reason. A study by the 
House Subcommittee on Commerce, Consum- 
ers and Monetary Affairs estimates that large 
companies spend more than $1 billion a year in 
various lobbying efforts. That figure represents 
an outlay of more than $1.8 million for each of 
the 535 members of the House and Senate. 


Is Westminster a health hazard? 


University of Illinois researcher Edward 
Wynne reports that he has studied the emo- 
tional and psychological effects of middle-class 
suburbs, especially those that have sprung up 
since the 1950s, on young children and teen- 
agers. He has concluded that those bedroom 
communities sprawled across America are des- 
tructive to young people. 

Suburbs, says Wynne, isolate children from 
reality, prolong childhood and fail to provide the 
kind of emotional experiences necessary to pre- 
pare young people for adulthood. Wynne laid the 
blame on many of the things that have made 
suburban living attractive to two generations of 
Americans: big lawns separating the houses, ~ 
large impersonal shopping centers and what he 
calls “safe schools” 

Wynne charges that a lack of reality in sub- 
urbs can lead to antisocial and self-destructive 
conduct, including high suicide rates, drug 
abuse, delinquincy and introverted behavior. 


In defense of junk 


The potato chip industry, together with the 
Fast Food Association and the Potato Board, is 
launching a $200,000 campaign to get those 
deep-fried, heavily salted, thinly sliced pieces of 
potato off what they call the “junk food 
blacklist.” 

The industry is reportedly upset by recent 
attacks by consumer groups and nutritionists 
against the excessive fat and salt found in chips. 

Ron Deutsch, a nutrition advisor to the 
Potato Chip Information Bureau, claims to have 
enlisted the aid of an “expert advisory panel” of 
six nutritionists in order to “find credible ways 
to talk about ships.” 
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CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Aguirre, the Wrath of God: Werner Herzog’s 
powerful 1973 vision of leadership gone mad in 
the person of a 17th-century Spanish conquista- 
dor. Filmed on location in Peruvian and Brazil- 
ian jungles, Aguirre contains some breathtak- 
ingly impressive scenery. 

Flick 


Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a voicanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movie does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes” prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


Avalanche: The worst movie ever made in Colo- 
rado, from the tired performances of Rock 
Hudson and Mia Farrow to the meteorologic tm=- 
plausibilities. 

Cinderella City 


The Big Sleep: A lackluster remake of Raymond 
Chandler's convoluted mystery, with Robert 
Mitchum as Phitip Martowe, sieepier than-ever. 
Costarring Jimmy Stewart, Sarah Miles, Candy 
Clark and Oliver Reed, who turns in the pic- 
ture’s most memorable performance as “Whis- 
pering” Eddie Mars. 

Oriental 


The Buddy Holly Story: Gary Busey, late of Big 
Wednesday, as the senior resident of rock 'n’ roll 
heaven. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


Capricorn One: ae Hyams’ film about a bogus 
landing on Mars is a tedious bit of business, 
except for its electrifying climax. Hal Holbrook 
and Telly Savalas have some choice scenes, up- 
staging Elliott Gould, James Brolin, Sam Water- 
ston ef al. 

Cinema 70 


The Cheap Detective: Neil Simon has amalga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Falcon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role. 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction. 

Aurora Mall, Colorado 4, Westland 


Coma: Robin Cook's best-seller, adapted and 
directed by fellow-M.D. Michael Crichton (The 
Andromeda Strain), stars Genevieve Bujold as an 
uppity lady resident who uncovers dark doings 
in the medical profession. Pure sci-fi. 

Crest, Federal, Gothic, Thornton 


Coming Home: Although its the most impres- 
sive so far of the current rash of Vietnam War 
films, director Hal Ashby has thrown in so many 
facets of the Vietnam experience that the pic- 
ture unreels more like a catalogue than a melo- 
drama. Jon Voight has his best role in years, 
however, and Bruce Dern is terrific, too. 
U-Hills 


Convoy: Ali McGraw and Kris Kristofferson star 
in Sam Peckinpah’s latest film, about truckers on 
the rampage. This is a far cry from the C.W. 
McCall hit song that inspired the movie. 

Crest, Federal, Gothic 


Cycle Lover: Ever try doing it on a Kawasaki at 
50 m.p.h.? 
Thornton 


Damien—Omen Il: A sensational killing every 
five minutes characterizes this sequel, which 
may be every bit as bad as the original. Don 
Taylor directs a distinguished cast in this shame- 
less continuation of the life of the Antichrist, now 
a young teen-ager. 

Centre; ends Sept. 14 


The End: Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal iliness. After the novelty of the all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O’Brien etc.) wears off, the movie 
becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol is a 
young actress to watch. 
Buckingham 5, Centre, North Valley, 
Southgienn, Target Village, Valley 3; 
starts Sept. 15 


The End of the Worid: With films like this, it 
couldn't be too soon. 
Paramount, Thornton, Valley 3 


The Eyes of Laura Mars: Should be blackened. 
Cooper 


Fairy Tales: An X-rated porno fantasy from the 
makers of the X-rated Cinderella. 
Colorado 4 


F.1.S.T. Sylivester Stallione’s first film since 
Rocky is an epic tale of the rise of a corrupt 
labor leader a la Jimmy Hoffa. The picture pan- 
ders to basic loyalties to the “good guy,” and 
Norman (Rollerball) Jewison's tedious direction 
stretches it out to a turgid 2% hours, but Rod 
Steiger gives an outstanding supporting perfor- 
mance as a crusading rackets-busting senator. 


Target Village, Thornton 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 

the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Cooper Cameo, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


The Goodbye Girl: Richard Dreyfuss walks off 


- with Neil Simon's comedy about an aspiring 


actor who is forced to share an apartment with 4 
reluctant roommate, Marsha Mason. Predict- 


ably, love conquers all. 
Colorado 4 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Cherry Creek, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6 


The Greek Tycoon: Anthony (Zorba the Greek) 
Quinn and Jackie Bisset have denied vehe- 
mently that their roles in this film are patterned 
after real-life celebrities, but the Kennedy- 
Onassis parallels are just too patently specific to 
be gainsaid. An obnoxiously exploitative, voy- 
euristic movie. 

Oriental 


Heaven Can Wait: A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because it’s a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an indus- 
trial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a sweeter 
captain of industry. With Julie-Christie,_ never 
lovelier; James Mason, never suaver, and Dyan 
Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, never 
funnier. 

U-Hills 


Hollywood Hillside Strangler. He vandalized the 
sign up there, too. 
Thornton 


Hooper. Burt Reynolds, full of his usual grins 
and macho style, stars as a Hollywood stuntman 
about to play daredevil one time too many. 
Director Hal Needham, himself a stuntman for 20 
years, indulges in some semiautobiography, 
but doesn't dig into the stuntman’s rationale 
deeply enough. With Jan-Michael Vincent and 
Brian Keith. Oh, yeah, Burt's girlfriend is here, 
too 

Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Hot Lead and Cold Feet: A Disney live-action 

comedy, spun off The Apple Dumpling Gang, 

with perennially choked-up Don Knotts. 
Tamarac 6 


House Calls: Glenda Jackson and Walter Mat- 
thau star as a no-nonsense divorcee and a 
widower turned would-be swinger who some- 
how manage a relationship. There are a few soft 
jabs at the medical profession, but overall the 
film turns out to be a superior remake of A 
Touch of Class. 
Aurora Mall, Arvada Plaza, Northglenn, 
Southalenn. Tamarac 6, Target Village; 
starts Sept. 15 
Julia: Vanessa Redgrave is incandescent in the 
title role of this depressing drama, enacted on 
the eve of Worid War II by author Lillian Heliman 
(Jane Fonda), who assists a beloved friend in 
resisting the Nazis. Jason Robards gives quietly 
effective support as Hellman’s lover, Dashiel! 
Hammett 
Cherry Knolls, Northglenn, Tamarac 6, Valley 3 


Laser Blast: So much for new releases. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Cinderella City. 
Paramount. Thornton. Valiey 3 


Love at First Sight: (see review, this issue) 
Vogue 


The Norsemen: Lee Majors, disguised with 

peroxide, plays one of “a reckless band of blond 

giants.” (Perhaps that should read “feckless.”) 
Westminster 6 


Piranha: Jaws in microcosm. 
Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora 


Revenge of the Pink Panther: Peter Sellers’ fifth 
(and reportedly last) outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
Cally. 

Continental 


Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: A 
potpourri of Beatles songs, performed by Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees in the title roles, 
with assistance from George Burns, Billy Pres- 
ton, Aerosmith, Donald Pleasance and others. 
Elaborately overproduced, and too long by half, 
but some moments are choice. 

Century 21 


Tentacles: Back to the sea for the next opportu- 
nity to be scared. 
Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora 


The Turning Point A spectacularly beautiful 
ballet film, e the breath-taking Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Ann Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine go a few rounds as old friends with a score 
to settle, but the dancing overshadows the plot. 


Cherry Knolls, Northglenn, Tamarac 6, Valley 3 


An Unmarried Woman: Jill Clayburgh gives a 
virtuoso performance in Paul Mazursky’s latest 
movie, the story of a woman who survives a 
divorce with a little help from her friends, lovers 
(Cliff Gorman and Alan Bates) and a supportive 
woman therapist. 


Buckingham 5, Esquire, Westminster 6 


Who'll Stop the Rain? Karel Reisz’s powerful 
adaptation of Robert Stone's novel, Dog Sol- 
diers, is a contemporary parable of greed; the 
object is two kilos of heroin. The performances. 
by Tuesday Weld, Michael Moriarty and es- 
pecially Nick Nolte, are top-notch. This was the 
best of the summer releases, but audiences 
seeking escapist fare seem to be the prevailing 
consumers. 

Westminster 6 


REVIVALS 





Anonymous Was a Woman: Guess which sex this 
film celebrates? 


DAM, Sept. 19-20, 2:30 p.m. 


Annie Hall: Woody Allen walks a tightrope be- 
tween comedy and pathos in his latest film, a 
semiautobiographical romantic comedy (co- 
starring Diane Keaton) about a “contemporary 
urban neurotic.” In Allen's talented hands, the 
neurotic becomes Everyman, and Allen emerges 
as the greatest film comic since Chaplin. 

MSC, Sept. 14, 12:15, 2:25, 4:15, 7&9 


Barry Lyndon: Stanley Kubrick’s three-hour tour 
through an 18th-century art gallery. While there 
is much to admire, it gets a bit tedious. With 
Ryan O'Neal and Marisa Berenson. 

IFS, Univ. Theater, Sept. 16-17, 6:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


Carnal Knowledge: Maybe sex isn't everything, 
Jack Nicholson learns, as he drifts from Candice 
Bergen to Ann-Margret to Rita Moreno. Art 
Garfunkel fares little better. 

CU, Chem 132, Sept. 15-17, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Conformist:. Bernardo Bertolucci’s tense 
thriller about an Italian Fascist secret-service 
agent (Jean-Louis Trintignant) of the "30s, WHO 
becomes a wilting murderer: 

Flick, Sept. 14-15 


The Conversation: Francis Ford Coppola's case 
study of a paranoid wire-tapper, with a superb 
performance by Gene Hackman. 

Ogden, Sept. 20-21 


The Doonesbury Special: The Oscar-nominated 
film by John and Faith Hubley, based on Garry 
Trudeau's outtasight comic strip. 

Ogden, Sept. 15-16 


Fantastic Planet: A gentle, somewhat whimsical 
animated sci-fi film made in Czechoslovakia. 
with graphics resembling the art of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Probably a good movie to see stoned. 
Mayan 


The Hellstrom Chronicle: A 1971 documentary 
by Walon Green about man versus insects. 
Flick, Sept. 18-19 


Hit Man: A misprint, the title should read “Shee- 
it, Man!” 
Crest 


Kind Hearts and Coronets: Alec Guinness plays 
eight roles, including a lady suffragette. All are 
members of the family Chalfont who block the 
succession of an upstart cousin (who is Dennis 
Price at his suavest) to the family title, Naturally, 
there's nothing for it but to kill them all off. One 
of the best of the urbane British comedies of the 
‘50s. 

Flick, Sept. 16-17 


Lord Jim: Peter O'Toole has the title role in this 
2'2-hour adaptation of the Conrad classic about 
a young seaman who is disgraced as a coward. 
The 1965 film, directed by Richard Brooks. has a 
fine supporting cast (James Mason, Curt 
Jurgens, Jack Hawkins, Paul Lukas) 

BPL, Sept. 18, 4 & 7 p.m. 


The Maltese Faicon: “The stuff that dreams are 
made of.” 
BPL, Sept. 15-16, 7 p.m. 


Metropolis: Fritz Lang's 1926 futuristic fantasy 
about the evils of the Machine Age, with a great 
deal of Marxist suggestiveness and even more 
expressionist symbolism. 

Ogden, Sept. 13-14 


The Mouse That Roared: Peter Sellers plays 
three roles in this 1959 British comedy about a 
minuscule nation called Grand Fenwick, which 
declares war on the U.S. in order to cash in on 
America's post-war generosity to former ene- 


mies. A classic satire. 
Flick, Sept. 20-21 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer, but the 1964 George Cukor version is the 
best we've got, and Rex Harrison is no slouch as 
‘enry ‘iggins. Adapted from Shaw's Pygmalion, of 
course, with songs by Lerner & Lowe. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 20, 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Myra Breckenridge: Mae West was exhumed to 
provide flashy counterpoint to Raquel Welch, 
who essayed the title role in this 1970 adapta- 
tion of Gore Vidal's bizarre novel. An unlucky 


venture. 
Gothic, Sept. 15-16, midnight 


New Cinema Animation Festival: A program of 
contemporary animated film, natch. 


IFS, Geology 121, Sept. 14, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Odessa File: One of 1974's worst films, star- 
ring Jon Voight as a German reporter (his Ger- 
man accent is atrocious) and Maximilian Schell 
as an old Nazi. The plot defies description. 
CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 19-20, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


The Other: A demonic possession movie that 
didn't catch on as did The Exorcist. 
Centre; ends Sept. 14 


Outlaw Blues: Another Peter Fonda movie. Also 
Susan St. clair. 


Cinema 70 


The Parallax View: if it be possible for a movie to 
be both turgid and paranoid, this Warren Beatty 


vehicle is it. 
Ogden, Sept. 20-21 


The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie: Maggie Smith's 
Oscar-winning performance as a sexually re- 
pressed, over-the-hill schoolteacher. and the 
traumas she inflicts on her students. 

CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 14, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Sound of Music: Julie Andrews. of course, 
taming a family of hellions and dancing over the 
Austrian Alps in this highly popular 1965 musi- 
cal. A sure cure for hypoglycemia. 


Aladdin 


Summer Paradise: A Swedish film, directed by 
Gunnel Lindblom (of Ingmar Bergman's reper- 
tory company), highly acclaimed for its effective 
presentation of a woman's sensibility. A must for 


women. 
IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 15, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


Things to Come: William Cameron Menzies di- 
rected this early sci-fi gem, a 1936 version of 
H.G. Wells's novel that starred Raymond Massey 


Ogden, Sept. 13-14: 
BPL, Sept. 19, 2 p.m. 


The Third Man: Caro! Reed’s suspenseful tale of 
postwar intrigue in Vienna, starring Joseph 
Cotten, Orson Welles in the shadows, and that 


infernal zither music. 
Ogden, Sept. 17-19 


The 13th International Tournee of Animation: A 
collection of contemporary international anima- 
tion that has become a tradition. 


Ogden, Sept. 15-16 


Thunderball: The fourth James Bond film (1965), 
with Sean Connery beginning to look bored with 
it all. Adolfo Ceti is the vittainous Emitio targo: 

CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 15-17, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Touch of Evil: Orson Welles’ 1958 murder mys- 
tery, with Chariton Heston, Janet Leigh, Welles 
as a corpulent rumpot of a Southern detective. 
and Marlene Dietrich as a cafe hostess who tells 


fortunes. Genius at work. 
Ogden, Sept. 17-19 


A Trip to the Moon: Georges Melies, the French- 
man who brought the world the first “motion pic- 
ture” on a bioscope in 1892, posted another 
cinematic landmark with the world’s premiere 
(1902) science-fiction film, based on Jules 
Verne's tale of interplanetary conquest. 

Ogden, Sept. 13-14 


2001: A Space Odyssey: Stanley Kubrick's epic 
fantasy of the future, and a classic of its genre 
CU, Chem 140, Sept. 15-17, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


White Lightning: Burt Reynolds runs moonshine. 
Centre; starts Sept. 15 


Wizards: Animator Ralph Bakshi's warm-up exer- 

cise for his forthcoming Lord of the Rings. The 

plot of this preview does not augur well for Tol- 

kien, but Bakshi’s graphics are exciting enough 
to render him the only man for the trilogy. 

Vogue, Sept. 15-16, midnight; 

Mayan 


Woodstock: The definitive concert movie: 
because of its innovative film techniques and its 
re-creation of the Woodstock experience, it 
soars beyond its genre into the cinema Hall of 
Fame. 

Continental, Sept. 15-16, midnight 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolis, Arapahoe Rd & S University Bivd 
770-6185 

Cinderetla City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valiey Hwy. & E Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd.. 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd.. Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & |-25. Thornton. 288-5610 

Northgienn, 104th & |-25. Northgienn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southgienn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

on, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hilts, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westiand, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Bouilder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd.. Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway. 

Chemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films. shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver 297-2793 

— § = Somer Film Society Series, shown in 

c uditorium, 2050 E. Iliff . Denver. 
753-2222. pic 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
—— of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 

ve. 
Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 
Phone: 492-7903. 

t4SC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts.. Denver. 629-5277. 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 











A report from 


Telluride 


By PETER KLEM 


FIER FIVE YEARS the Telluride Film Fes- 

tival has evolved its own special mystique 

Unlike the mobbed, commercialized mav- 
hem of Cannes or the impersonal, urbanized so- 
phistication of New York, Telluride boasts a re- 
laxed, intimate atmosphere in which select 
examples of film excellence are revered. At Tel- 
luride festivals, there are tributes to three illus- 
trious figures from the world of cinema, color- 
ful personalities who are available on the streets 
of the town for sidewalk buttonholing to con 
ter an accolade or ask an impertinent question 
[he programs feature something old, some- 
thing new, something borrowed, and some- 
thing neglected, controversial or experimental 
Somewhere in the small crowd of film buffs 
lurks a genuine superstar, mingling as unself 
consciously as the most humble groupie. The 
magnificent mountain setting and clear, crisp air 
contribute to the general spirit of exhilaration. 

[he 1978 festival was no exception to the pat- 
tern. Tributes were offered to 86-year-old pro 
ducer Hal Roach, sire of countless Harold Llovd, 
Laurel and Hardy, and Our Gang comedies; to 
62-year-old Sterling Hayden, the veteran char- 
acter actor whose life has surpassed in adven- 
ture and excitement the plots of most of his 
movies, and to a quartet of Czechoslovak film- 
makers (Jan Nemec, Ivan Passer, Pavel Juracek 
and Jaromil Jires) who, along with Milos Fore- 
man, launched the “Czech New Wave” of the 
60s. 

Hayden was the most colorful and ubiquitous 
of the lot, striding about town in headband, lay- 
ered shirts and sandals—an imposing figure, 
from his jutting white beard to the tip of his 
gold-handled cane. Roach, affable and avuncu 
lar, split the scene on the second day to go fish 
ing, but returned for the wind-up activities 
Nemec made a short film during the festival, 
bustling about with an attractive woman cine- 
matographer 

The bona fide superstar was Robert DeNiro, 
lured to Telluride by festival aficionado Martin 
Scorsese, himself accompanied by his lovely 
traveling companion, Isabella Rosselini (daugh- 
ter of Ingrid and Roberto). DeNiro replaced Julie 
Christie (who was in Peru) as a target for the 
festival star-gazers. 

There were other notable absentees. The fes- 
tival gadflies—those feisty people who keep the 
noon seminars in focus and cut through the art- 
versus-commerce morass in which speakers so 
often become mired—were AWOL: Stan Brak- 
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Hal Roach, Wim Wenders and Barbet Schroeder. 
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How significant is the producer's role? Answers were provided by (left to right) Ray Silver, Bill Everson, 








Sterling Hayden, veteran character actor, was feted at Telluride this year. His life has been more adven- 


turous than the plots of most of his movies 





hage, who was attending the Montreal Film Fes- 
tival, and Werner Herzog, busy finishing his 
remake of Nosferatu.(However, Wim Wenders 
was present, lest the New German Cinema go 
unrepresented.) 


While the spectrum of celebrities was impres- 
sive, the program offered overall was of infer- 
ior quality to past festivals. The most popular 
films were generally oldies but goodies: the 1939 
Hal Roach production Of Mice and Men: Ku- 
brick’s 1956 Sterling Hayden vehicle The Killing 
Those who attended the festival premieres 
Kosselini’s Messiah, Monte Hellman’s China 9, Lib 
erty 37, Krzysztof Zanussi’s Camouflage—often 
came away muttering disappointed derogations 
Only Joan and Ray Silver’s On the Yard received 
widespread favorable notices 


The festival appears to be expanding beyond 
its usual 72-hour boundaries. Bill and Stelia 
Pence, the Telluride residents who coordinate 
the festival each year (he as co-director, she as 
general manager) had planned a series of small 
seminars for Friday morning, but lacked fund- 
ing to implement them. By late Monday night 
there were still re-runs of festival favorites and 
additional showings ‘past midnight, with poten- 





tial for next year of a spill-over into Tuesday. 
Labor Day weekend 1979 may be a five-day cele- 
bration. 

The festivities began with the tribute to Hal 
Roach, opening with Bill Pence’s welcoming 
speech delivered a customary 20 minutes late. 
Pence dedicated the festival to Ben Carre, the 
94-year-old art director who was honored at Tel- 
luride in 1977 and who passed away earlier this 
year, the first of the festival honorees to expire 
Carres widow attended this year’s festival 
Pence drew laughs when he reminded the audi- 
ence that it was impossible to see all the films on 
the schedule and concluded, “We'd like you to 
leave with the feeling you’ve missed something” 

lt was then time to bring on festival co- 
director Bill Everson, the film historian who re- 
placed James Card as Telluride’s resident acade- 
mician. Someone decided to roll up the curtain 
at that moment, bumping Everson and prompt- 
ing him to invoke the shade of Mack Sennett. 
He then launched into a comparison of Sennett 
and Roach. Citing the latter as the “only survi- 
vor’ of the great Hollywood producers, Ever- 
son noted that, unlike Sennett, Roach’s come- 


Turn to p. 10 
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Charlie Angermeyer 
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A report from 
Telluride 


Cont. from p. 9 


dies were tightly constructed and featured 
actors who were people, not clowns. Perhaps 
these qualities explain why Roach survived into 
the sound era, while Sennett did not. 

The audience was then treated to three Roach 
comedies. In High and Dizzy, Harold Lloyd tee- 
tered on a sixth-story ledge while “intoxicated” 
The underrated Charlie Chase survived a Roach 
plot in which Chase and his screen “wife” un- 
wittingly had an “affair” after plastic surgery 
had rendered them unrecognizable to each 
other; the short was inexplicably titled Mighty 


yoAouuebuy aijseuD 





Hal Roach, producer of the Harold Loyd, Our Gang 
and Laurel and Hardy comedies: the only survivor of 
the great Hollywood producers. 





Like a Moose. The Laurel and Hardy perennial, Two 
Tars, with its classic pile-up of vintage automo- 
biles, rounded out the first half of the program. 

Roach stepped out to accept his medallion, and 
smiled benevolently as he informed the audi- 
ence, “I’m having a wonderful time and I hope 
vou are” A stocky old gnome, he resembled a 
cross between Edmund Gwenn and Lio- 
nel Stander. | 

Everson introduced the feature, Of Mice ana 
Men. as “the best film of 1939/’ apparently for- 
getting Gone with the Wind, The Wizard of Oz, Stage 
coach Wuthering Heights and numerous other note- 
worthy pictures. Once again, Burgess Meredith 
and Lon Chaney Jr. enacted Steinbeck’s dismal 
tale of George and Lenny, the original odd 
couple. The ending (and the friendship, for that 
matter) still struck me as implausible—why 
didn’t they just run away, as they had at the out- 
set? 

[Travel Note: The Sheridan Hotel has been re- 
modeled, and is now “The New Sheridan Hotel 
Gone is the old outdoor cafe; in its place are 
gravel and cinder blocks evolving toward heaven 
knows what. The bar remains intact, but the 
new restaurant 
food. (Tellu 
Chez Pierri 


contains a 
Chinese 


building now 
Charlie's featuring 
ride’s excellent French restaurant 
is defunct 
On Saturday 
a film which presents Jesus (Pier Maria 


4 


d 7 d f 
Rosselini’s ire lessiah was f 


led 
tured 
a populist preacher who practices his 
as he spins out parables. The de 


Rossi) as 
carpentry 
emphasis on miracles has displeased the Holly 

wood distributors, who want to cut 30 minutes 
from the 145-minute film and add a “voice of 
God” [rue believers are not likely to 
be offended by this version, which contains the 
familiar historical events (The Three Kings, the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the triumphal entry on Palm Sunday, tł 


but leaves the Resu 


narration 


l€ 
appearance before Pilate), 
rection an intriguing enigma 

Critics may wonder, however, why Rosselini 
begins the film in 1100. B.C., why his crowd 
so skimpy and why Mary looks 
Isabella Rosselini, her voice 


scenes are 
younger than Jesus 
redolent with echoes of her mother’s, was an en 
chanting presenter of the film 

Over the noon hour, a panel headed by Hal 
Roach addressed the question, “How significant 
is the producer’s role in the art of film?” Like 
most seminar questions, this one went ignored 
as Roach reminisced about his famous stable of 
comics. He told a lengthy anecdote about a 
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Laurel and Hardy film that entailed work with a 
lion. The beloved comics were terrified of the 
‘dea, even after the lion trainer assured them 
that the lions to be used were “raised on a 


bottle” 

‘So was I” rejoined Hardy, “But I eats meat 
now!” 

Laurel visited the lion farm, but ran back 
his car when he saw the trainer, who had suf 
fered an auto accident in the interim, emerge on 
crutches. The comics were finally convinced of 
the lions’ docility. Rehearsal went smoothly, but 
then the noise of a “back projector” used during 
a take startled the lion, and he ran amok. Thi 
studio was emptied in panic by everyone but th 
trainers and Laurel, who kicked the lion 
the rump and ordered, “Get into that cage! 

And the lion did” Roach concluded to warm 
applause. 

Roach separated producers into two categor 
‘es: businessmen (like Louis B. Mayer) and a: 
tists (David O. Selznick ‘IT was the seco 
kind” he smiled. He had “a knack for figurir 
out what the comedian should do as far as thi 
general story was concerned,’ and offered 
structive criticism” to his actors and direct 
Charlie Chase and Robert McGowan (Our ( 
required little supervision, but Laurel and Hat 
matter: Laurel was a genius 


individual gags, but couldn't coordinate thi 


1 
were inotner 


entire film. Roach’s greatest disapps 
is Harry 


timing by extending it ad infinitum. “His frier 


Into an 


Langdon, who sabotaged h 


rm? 
mé I ' VW 


could Sustain a scene ionee 
Well he 


` 1 
business” Roach 


told him that he 
than any other comedian sustain 
himself right out of the 

served 

Roach excused himself after an hour to 

fishing, leaving the panel to filmmakers Barbet 
Schroeder Wim Wenders and Ray Silve: 
Schroeder offered few comments, and Wenders 
most significant contribution was to deny the 
New German Wave The Frenci 


noted 


existence of a 
wave’ was much more of a wave,’ he 
Silver was quite active in describing how hi 
and wife Joan Micklin made Hester Street and B 
tween the Lines. He felt a producer should steer 
clear of the director’s creative activities; if a pro 
ducer wants to direct, let him direct, “which 
what I did, and I made my wife produce it” He 
lamented the distribution problems of indepen 
dent producers: Investors aren't enticed by thi 
need to finance distribution, exhibitors have be 
come real estate moguls who want to collect 


rent and independent films must open in New 








1465 SO. PEARL 


A STORY OF BLIND LOVE 
with MARY ANN MCDONALD 


PLUS “RENDEZ VOUS 
A SHORT SUBJECT BY 
CLAUDE LELOUCH 


Mon.-Fri. 
7:00 & 9:00 
Sat. & Sun. 
1,3,5,7 8&9 


KFML & The Vogue Theater 
present this Fri & Sat at Midnight 


A RALPH BAKSHI FILM 


an epic fantasy of peace and magic 


York City (an expensive process) and be well re- 
ceived before they can succeed across the coun- 
try. 

This lesson in economics was followed by a 
screening of Schroeder’s film, Koko: A Talking 
Gorilla. A documentary about a 28-year-old 
Stanford graduate student named Penny Pat- 
terson who has taught a gorilla sign language, 
Koko moves from a tone of novelty circus act 
housed in a research laboratory to one of meta- 
physical speculation about the mystic concept of 
“personhood” (e.g., what are the legal rights of a 
“talking” gorilla—do child custody statutes 
apply?). Koko was preceded by a hilarious but ul- 
timately tragic short by Robin Lehman called 
Manimals, which depicted the sorry lengths to 
which owners of exotic pets in New York City 
have gone to meet their own selfish needs. 

Late-afternoon fare included Bill Everson’s 
presentation of Clara Bow in Mantrap. Egad! 
what a sexpot she was with her big dark eyes 
and constant dishabille. A program of shorts by 
independent filmmaker Carroll Ballard was one 
of the true “finds” of the festival. Currently 
making his first feature, Ballard entranced the 
audience with the elegant composition of his 
films, ranging from Pigs, which demonstrated 
that the slob of the barnyard richly deserves his 
reputation, to Crystallization, a symphony of ab- 
stract colors filmed through a microscope to 
demonstrate the process of the title. 

The high point of the evening was the tribute 
to Sterling Hayden, which again got off to a late 
start. “There’s much more to Sterling Havden 
than the films we're going to see tonight” an- 
nounced Bill Pence, and one certainly hoped so, 
judging from-performances that moved, as one 
observer put it, “from the terrible to the pass- 
able” 

But what a dashing young blade he was in his 
early days, squiring Marie Wilson in Virginia and 
Madeleine Carroll in Bahama Passage. (“The latter 
drew chortles from the audience because of its 
setting, the mythical isle of “Dildo Cay.”) After 
his romantic idyll with Joan Crawford in Johnny 
Guitar, the contemporary Hayden, rebel and rois- 








Ackroyd ready 
for prime time 


Love at First Sight 


Written and Directed by Rex Bromfield 


By PETER KLEM 





HEVY CHASE is a success in Foul Play, and 

John Belushi has made it big in National 

Lampoons Animal House. Now Dan Ack- 
royd, another Not-Ready-for-Prime-Tjme Player 
from “Saturday Night Live?’ is —* in a 
feature film, this one made in Canada in 1976. 
Only an actor from that lunatic group would 
have the courage to appear in a film whose 
major premise is the humor of being a handi- 
capped person. 

Ackroyd plays a young man blinded when he 
stared too long at_an eclipse of the sun in 1967 
Perhaps because his blindness was self-imposed, 
but more likely because of the cheerful aplomb 
with which he carries on in a sightless world, 
the Ackroyd character is not maudlin. He goes 
to work as a salesman in a shop where thou- 
sands of delicate glass what-nots are stacked on 
shelves tiered to the ceiling, and we know im- 
mediately that the job will end in catastrophe. 

He meets a love interest, a noodle-headed but 
sincere young woman named Shirley (Mary Ann 
McDonald), whose handicap is a total lack of 
common sense. She decides at one point in their 
romance to clean his apartment, but when he re- 
turns home, nothing is where he has left it, and 
he is lost in his own environment. 

The point of this film is that everyone is han- 
dicapped; those who know it, or can cope with it 
blissfully, are well off. Shirley’s grandmother, for 
example, is a senile old lady who sees Gone with 
the Wind every afternoon. She is unable to re- 








terer, came to the fore: the looney Gen. Jack D. 
Ripper of Dr. Strangelove, the red-neck cop of The 
Godfather, the mustachioed patriarch of 1900 and 
the boozing author of The Long Goodbye, a role’ 
which Hayden must see as close to autobio- 
graphical. 

“I’m what you might call a traveling man’ 
Hayden drawled in his wonderfully deep bari- 
tone as he came onstage to accept his medal- 
lion. He disparaged his early career (to laughs) 
and noted that in view of his early disasters, “I 
didn’t come here tonight light-heartedly.” He ad- 
mired the brevity of Hal Roach’s acceptance 
speech, but then, “He didn’t have anything to 
explain” 

Hayden “explained” that he had been in an 
alcoholic sanitarium back East when he received 
his invitation to Telluride. Running it through 
his “Cannabis computer,’ he appreciated the com- 
pliment implied by such an honor, and came on 
to the festival. Concluding, he hoped that he 
“wouldn't do too much damage” to the festival's 
reputation. 

On the street he cut an awesome figure, but 
listened politely as he was asked whether his cel- 
ebrated “dropping out” in the late ‘50s repre- 
sented a midlife He allowed as how it 
might; he was 42 at the time. Back inside he 
gave a taut, spare performance as a calculating 
robber in Stanley Kubrick’s The Killing, which 
started off as a routine ‘50s film noir but built to 
an unbearably suspenseful climax. 

The midnight show, entitled “Coming Attrac- 
tions,’ -featured Frank Shaffer's collection of 
hand-tinted slides from 1910 to 1928, advertis- 
ing such upcoming features as The Sheik, Chap- 
lan’s The Cure and Lon Chaney’s The Unholy Three. 
These were followed by a score of sound trail- 
ers, ranging from Public Enemy (1931) to New York, 
New York (1977). While historian Everson de- 
plored the trailers’ tendency to “subvert the 
meaning of a film; the cascade of previews pro- 
vided a delightful history of American film in 
microcosm. 

(Next week: the festival's best films and an an- 
thology of Czechoslovak jokes.) 


crisis 


member the plot from one day to the next, but 
the activity renders her life immeasurably richer 
than that of senile shut-ins. 

Shirley’s father, a red-necked garage me- 
chanic, is obtusely unaware of his limitations. 
His conversations are filled with malapropisms, 
and once he generates an idea, he can’t let go of 
it. In a brilliant faux pas, he climaxes the evening 
at which his daughter’s blind suitor comes to 
dinner to meet the family by suggesting that 
they all play “Blind Man’s Bluff” (After all, it’s a 
game at which a true sightless person should 
enjoy an advantage.) 

The idea wears a bit thin after awhile, but for 
the first hour the comedy is hilarious. (Any re- 
viewer who dares assert that the movie relies 
heavily on “sight gags” should be shot, as should 
anyone who comments that the romantic plot 
proves the old adage that “love is blind”) The 
beauty of Love at First Sight is that a joke of du- 
bious taste is rendered inoffensive by the good 
nature of the filmmakers and the players. 


Film benefit launches 
new theater series 


A benefit premiere of the new John Cassa- 
vetes film Opening Night, scheduled Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 15, at the Academy’s new Froelicher 
Theater, will inaugurate the 1978-9 Colorado 
Academy Concert Series. Cassavetes and his 
wife, actress Gena Rowlands, will be present to 
grace the festivities. 

Opening Night is the story of Myrtle Gordon 
(Rowlands), an aging stage star who manages to 
make miserable the lives of those around her. 
Ben Gazzara, Joan Blondell and Cassavetes him- 
self also appear in the picture. 

General admission to the 8:15 showing, which 
will be followed by a champagne reception, is 
$12.50. Patrons ($25) and Sustaining Contribu- 
tors ($50 and up) are invited to attend a cocktail 
buffet at the Colorado Academy Headmaster’s 
house, 3800 S. Pierce St., at 6:15 p.m. Tickets 
may be ordered by calling Colorado Academy, 
986-1501, or Rosalie Lampl, concert series coor- 
dinator, 758-0253. 
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Open House 





Wednesday, Sept. 20, 7-8:30 p.m. 
1424 Lafayette, rear 


Capitol Hill Children’s Center 
an Ananda Marga Preschool 


physically, mentally & spiritually 


Subscribe to the 
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all 321-1525 
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comprehensive 
information 


ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHOW p about art 
in Colorado 
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A NEW KIND OF LOVE STORY 


FAIRYTALES 
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Martha Reeves Linnea Quigley “Professor” Irwin Corey Nai Bonet 
Robert Staats Angela Aames Bob Leslie 
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CURRENT 


ar 


VINNIE BOLZANO IS ALIVE & WELL & LIVING 
IN MONTROSE. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte 


St.. Denver. Perf. Sat., 8:30 p.m. Improvisationa 
theater performed by cast members of River 
trees upcoming production, A View from the 
Bridge by Arthur Miller. Tickets $2.50. 433-9216 


Sat. thru Sept. 23 


BRIGADOON, musica! by Alan Lerner & Fred 
cK Loewe. Bouider Dinner Theater, 55th & Ar 
ahoe. Boulder. Perf. 8 p.m dinner from 6:3C 
Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). Two Americans 
Stumble across a mythical village in the Scottish 
highlands. Dinner-show tickets: Sun. & Tue- 
Thur., $11.56: Fri.. $13.63: Sat.. $14.82. Reserva- 
tions necessary: 449-6000 


Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 24 


ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller. Stanley Shera- 
ton Hotel in Estes Park. Perf. 7:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 5:30). Stunning theater in a stunning set- 
ting. Miller's complex, confused characters are 
excellently portrayed by Fredye Jo Schattinger 
Charles Thomas and especially Frank Georgi- 
anna, whose direction is equally skillful. Tickets 
$14.85 for dinner-show package, $5 show only 
573-9699 (Denver): 1-586-3371 (Estes Park) 
Wed.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


I DO, I OO, musical comedy by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Eugene's Dinner Theater, 6100 
Smith Road, Denver. Perf. Tue-Sat., 8:15 p.m 
dinner from 6:30); Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:30). Plot follows the lives of a couple from 
young marriage to old age. Dinner package tick- 
ets $10.50-$12.50: show only, $9.50-$11.50 
399-067 1 


Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


THE EXERCISE by John Carlino. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave.. Denver. Perf. Fri.- 
Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Two actors meet 
to work through a performance problem, and 
their theatrical exercises become an exploration 
of their unresolved love affair. Carlino’s script is 
a masterful juggling of different levels of reality 
and the Touchstone production is equal to the 
material. Philip Ashby and Laurie O'Brien, under 
Bonnie J. Eckard’s direction, provide a riveting 
theatrical experience. Tickets $3.50. 831-1299 
Fri.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House, U.S. 40. Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:30 p.m 
(dinner from 5:30}: Sun.. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5) 
Sun. mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transy! 


vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Syn., $11.50 & 
$12 on Cr > af $12 50 & $1 3 50 mat Sun 
c9 2S 2 $1025 $1 off for senior citizen 
70. 7AA 


Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


j | t Yy t y L 
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ent singers. Tickets ue.-Thur. & Sur 912.78 


5 at a ~~ 


Fri.-Sat.. $13.85. 757-7731 


Tue.-Sun. for an open-end run 


GOING HOLLYWOOD, origina! musica! revue by 
the company of the Dickens Opera House. Perf 
at the Opera House, 308 Main, Longmont. Fri. & 
Sat.. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:30). This “mon- 
tage of the movies” contains songs from the 
silent film era to the present day. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11: show only. $3.50. Reserva 
tions necessary. 1-772-8474 

Fri.-Sat. for an open-end run 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





A CHORUS LINE, musica! by Michael Bennett 
James Kirkwood, Nicholas-Dante, Marvin Ham 
isch and Edward Kleban. Broadway tourina 
company perf. at the Denver Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Perf. 8 p.m.: Sat 
& Sun. mat. at 2. Popular musical depicting the 
ives of those dancers who back up the stars 
Tickets: eve: $10-$17: weekend, $15: mat. $8 
Thur. mat., $6-$12. Tickets available at all Denver 
Dry Goods stores and other Robert Garner 
Attractions outlets. 573-7151 

Nightly thru Sept. 30 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban’s Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St 

Denver. Perf. opening night, 8:30 p.m.; then 
Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 7 p.m. Musical comedy 
set in an exclusive gentlemen's club in Victorian 
England. Tickets: opening night, Fri. & Sat 

$4.50; other nights, $4.25. Four-play subscrip- 


FUTURE 





AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Manet Theater 


ee —⸗ eke D 

inder Glass, 1320 E 1/th Ave Venver.. Pert 
Thur Sat R30 om Sun r OY om Ticketec 
Th E Q ~ S250 F S450 Sat ss R27 
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Opens Sept. 21 


> 


MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt Th: 


- m ore + Asg 4 ~ 
j at the Arvada Center Of Wads 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Ste 


phen Schwartz. Bonfils Theater. E. Colfax Ave. & 
Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat, 8 p.m 

y at F, Ts pening sht 3 N D.n Daz- 
Z q wusica combDIN g DK SIC magii 
jance and circus antics. Tickets F Sat. & 
opening night, $5.55; Thur. night & Sun. ma 
$5 2-7725 


Opens Sept. 27 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller 


Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St.. Denver. Perf 


Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
f a Brooklyn longshoreman who is driven to 


Jestruction by a combiantion of guilt and desire 
Ay or Cc * e cry e 
Tickets: Wed.. $3.50: Thur $4: Fri $4.90; Sat 


85 433-9216 


Opens Sept. 29 


COUNT DRACULA by Theodore Tiller. Festiva! 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd., Arvada. Perf 
Fri-Sat, 8 p.m. Comedy starring the fiend you 
love to hate. Tickets $3 (students $2, children 
$1.50). 421-7256 or 424-5429 


Opens Sept. 29 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musica! by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.- 
Sun., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45): Sat. & Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410 

Opens Sept. 29 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m.: Sun.. 7:30 





CHILDREN’S THEATER 





WORDS, TUNES & FUN. Storyteller's Theater 


tho Ch idren's Museum 4°37 Bannock St 
Denver Perf Cat 2 nm Oombination of fairy 
L V ai 
j and Nurser F >Ý ~ f 
T kot , oe Te) Ite C 


Sats. thru Sept. 30 


THE RUFFLES & FLOURISHES CLOWN VARI- 
ETY SHOW. Storytellers Theater in the Chi 


24 ans 
Q r s°4 Sa K 


‘ator rye 
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Sundays thru Sept. 24 


DANCE 


PALIMPSEST, a work conceived by Gwendolyn 
Ashbaugh that combines dance, poetry and 
prose. Perf. at the Changina Scene Theater 
152 Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat.. 8:30 p.m 

Sun 7:30 p.m. Program Crazed Porcelain 

music by Martha Yordy Smith; “The Judgment of 
Paris,” chor. by Eve Paris to music by Bob Dylan 
Harsh Mistress,” with sculpture by Richard Kim 
Dall, poetry by Sylvia Plath and music by Paul 
Bley and JS. Bach Spectre of the Prose 

music by Carl Maria von Weber Amazing 
Grace with diaries and letters of Augusta 
Tabor, Isabella Bird and Ella Bailey set to music 
Dy Herbert Laws. Tickets $3 (students. $2) 
893-5775 








— — 


Thur.-Sun., Sept. 14-17 


JOFFREY BALLET. PBS production. “Great Per- 
formances Program: “The Green Table.” an 
antiwar ballet by Kurt Jooss; “Remembrances 
by Robert Joffrey, commemorating the love 
affair between Richard Wagner and Mathilde 
Wesedonk. Sat., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 

Sat., Sept. 16 


VALERY AND GALINA PANOV. PBS produc- 
tion, “Performance at Wolf Trap,” with the Filene 
Center Orchestra, conducted by Seymour Lip- 
kin. Program: pas de deux from Petipa’s Don 
Quixote and Harlequinade, from Konstatin Bo- 
yarsky'’s The Lady and the Hooligan, the adagio 
from Lev Ivanov’s The Nutcracker and Scene |! 


p.m. Tickets: Fri., $4.75: Sat., $5.75: Sun., $3.75 
Variety of subscriptions offered. 572-0944 
Opens Oct. 5 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapated by E 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 


from Fokine’s Petrouchka. Thur.. 9 p.m. KRMA- 


tions, $13.90 & $12.70. 322-7725 TV. Ch 6 


Opens Sept. 13 for an open-end run Thur., Sept. 21 











Some- 
ple 
have it 
coming 
to them. 


They get Straight Creek 
Journal every week. The 
easy way—by mail. 


Call us at 321-1525 or fill 
out and mail the form 
below, and you'll start 
getting the Straight Creek 
Journal next week. 





car 
gallery 


Touring Car Gallery’s showroom is now filled with as 
diverse a collection of rare and distinct automobiles as 
Owner Marvin Odell has ever assembled. All of them’ 
are thoroughly reconditioned. If you have a yen to own 


such a machine, or if you would just like to look, 
please stop by. 











current offerings include: 


74 De Tomaso Pantera L 

74 Ferrari Dino spyder 

74 Mercedes 450SE 

74 Saab Sonnett Il! 

73 Rolls-Royce Corniche convertible 
73 Mercedes 450SE 

73 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 

72 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 


Open Tuesday-Saturday noon to six 


72 Mercedes 300SEL 4.5 
72 Citroen SM 5 speed 

72 Ferrari Dino coupe 

71 Mercedes 300SEL 6.3 
70 Mercedes 280SE coupe 
68 Jaguar XKE roadster 

60 Mercedes 300 limousine 


Then you can be getting 
what should have been 
coming to you. 





759 South Broadway 
(one-half block north of Interstate 25) 
telephone 777-0517 


g 2 yrs. - $16 O 1 yr. - $9.50 


Name 








City i Si ——— 


| 

| 

| 

j 

" 

l Address 
l 

l 

| 

- Send to: Straight Creek Journal, 2051 York St., Denver, CO. 80205 
i 
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A weak 


musical, 
strong 
production 


The Apple Tree 


By Jerry Bock & Sheldon Harnick 
Directed by Robert Wells 
Gabriel’s Dinner Theater 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


ROADWAY producers are 
B: from infallible, just as 

the judgment of a Broadway 
audience is often questionable. A 
successful Broadway run of a par- 
ticular work therefore is not nec- 
essarily a testament to the merit of 
that piece. The Apple Tree, now play- 
ing at Gabriels Dinner-Theater, 
was first produced in New York in 
1966. It is an engaging but rela- 
tively weak musical. While we 
question the wisdom of reviving it, 
the production at Gabriel's is, for 
the most part, successful. 

The Apple Tree is an anthology of 
three one-act musicals which deal 
with romantic complications. Mark 
Twain’s The Diary of Adam and Eve, 
Frank R. Stockton’s popular conun- 
drum The Lady and the Tiger and Jules 
Feiffer’s Passionella provide the 
plots. The latter two are success- 
fully presented by the company at 
Gabriel's, but the Twain piece is a 
disappointment. 

While we would never argue the 
brilliance or timelessness of Mark 
Twain’s writing, he occasionally re- 
lied on stereotypical characters for 
humor. In these egalitarian times 
such humor is dated if not down- 
right offensive. Most of the com- 
edy in The Diary of Adam and Eve 
depends on outmoded male and 
female stereotypes. An endless 
string of jokes about Eve’s pen- 
chant for foolish chatter and orna- 
mentation does not work, nor does 
the Blondie and Dagwood rela- 
tionship work in which Adam is 
supposed to be the master of the 
house, while Eve actually manipu- 
lates him into giving her her own 
way. Nevertheless, the love Twain 
develops between the two is genu- 
ine, and Adam’s‘spoken epitaph for 
Eve remains a moving moment of 
tender emotion. 

The difficulties in this first piece 
might have been overcome by 
thoughtful performances; unfor- 
tunately the present cast is not up 
to the challenge. Richard Madden 
and Alexana Ryer Rieth are both 
pleasant, likable performers with 
excellent singing voices. They per- 
form with relentless earnestness, 
but give very little real depth to 
their characters. There are some 
funny moments: Adam’s invention 
of the joke and his attempts to fit 
his new baby son into the taxon- 
omy of the animal kingdom are 
outstanding. And there are some 
touching moments: The fall from 
the Garden, Eve's reflection on her 
love for Adam and Adam’s closing 
monologue all work well. But on 
the whole, The Diary of Adam and Eve 
leaves much to be desired. 

The second and third segments, 


however, are delightful. The Lady 
and the Tiger is set in the mythical 
Eastern kingdom of King Arik. The 
criminal in this land is tried by an 
unusual system. He is faced with 
two doors between which he must 
choose. Behind one door there is a 
beautiful woman whom the ab- 
solved criminal will marry at once. 
Behind the other lurks a ferocious 
tiger who will devour the sup- 
posedly guilty man on the spot. 
When the proud, tempestuous 
Princess Barbara is found making 
love with Captain Sanjar, a com- 
moner, King Arik insists that San- 
jar be tried. Barbara finds out 
which door is which but is faced 
with an irresolvable dilemma: her 
lover will either marry another 
woman or be eaten. Stockton 
didn’t reveal her choice, and 
neither does this production. 

The Lady and the Tiger is more 
upbeat and campy than the Twain 
piece, relying more on a stylish 
performance than on depth of 
character for its success. Ben Det- 
terman and Kristie Welborn are ex- 
cellent as Sanjar and Barbara. Wel- 
born, who provided one of the few 
bright moments in the production 
of A Little Night Music at Eugene’s 
Dinner-Theater earlier this sum- 
mer, is equally outstanding in this 
production. She is a sensual, 
attractive woman with excellent 
stage presence and a singing voice 


that is wonderfully big and robust. 

The final piece, Passionella, is Jules 
Feiffer’s modernized, slightly 
twisted version of the Cinderella 
story. Ella, an unlovely chimney 
sweep with a chronically runny 
nose, dreams of being a movie star. 
A fairy godmother grants her 
wish, and Ella is transformed into 
Passionella, a glamor girl of Dol- 
ly Partonesque dimensions. Via 
her romance with singing star 
Rip, she learns that she’s better 
off being herself. 

Passionella is similar to Lady and the 
Tiger in that it is a light spoof and 
dramatically undemanding. It be- 
longs to the actress playing the 
lead, and Judy Leavell is a total de- 
light. She sings well and her char- 
acter is simultaneously wistful and 
loony. 

In the original production of The 
Apple Tree, Barbara Harris and Alan 
Alda played the leads in each of the 
three acts. While these roles have 
been divided up in the current pro- 
duction, the stories are unified by 
the use of a constant third charac- 
ter. Hal Maxwell plays the catalyst 
in each of the stories: the snake in 
Adam and Eve, the narrator and 
King Arik in The Lady and the Tiger 
and the narrator/fairy godmother 
in Passionella. Maxwell is suave and 
engaging in each of these roles, 
providing a wry, dispassionate 
view of the proceedings. In a com- 
pany of excellent singers, he is 


among equals. 

The songs by Bock and Harnick 
are thoroughly unmemorable. 
These two competent hacks are at 
their best mocking other musical 
clichés, and they have plenty of 
opportunity to do so in the second 
and third pieces, but not in Adam 
and Eve, which is another weakness 
in that piece. Musical direc- 
tor/pianist Betsy Maxwell has 
made the most of the slim mate- 
rial and has coaxed fine perfor- 
mances from her seven vocalists. 

The stage direction and chore- 
ography by Robert Wells are styl- 
ish and effective. Wells has a good 
feel for his material, except for 
Adam and Eve. He seemed to ap- 
proach that piece in the same style 
as the other two, when it should 
have been treated differently. 

The necessarily simple sets by 
John Meredith are appropriate to 
the mood of each story. Gini 
Kuhn's costume designs are excel- 
lent, but their execution is not en- 
tirely satisfactory: Too many of the 
costumes, especially those of the 
women, did not fit properly. 

While the overall success of this 
Apple Tree can’t be denied, we can’t 
help wishing that Denver pro- 
ducers would choose more worthy 
musicals. For example, the won- 
derful works of Rodgers and Hart 
remain virtually untouched in 
Denver. How about The Boys From 
Syracuse or Pal Joey? 
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The age of 
Jerry 


Brown 


Brown 

By Orville Schell 

New York: Random House, 1978. 
307 pp. $10. 





By JONATHAN L. OLOM 





LITICAL soothsayers now 
are predicting that the 1980 
presidential election will be an 
intramural California contest be- 
tween Jerry Brown and Ronald 
Reagan. We have some familiarity 
with Reagan from our late-night 
television viewing, as well as from 
his greatest acting job as governor 
of California. Jerry Brown re- 
mains somewhat of an unknown 
quantity outside of his home state, 
so all well-intentioned political 
pundits had better line up to read 
the available literature on the sub- 
ject. 

Unfortunately, uncritical por- 
traits such as this book will do little 
to enlighten readers as to the real- 
ity of who this person really is, and 
where his ideas lie.-As far as Or- 
ville Schell is concerned, we are in 
the midst of the second coming, 
and as luck would have it the Mes- 
siah turned out to be a politician. 


Not only is he religious, but 
humble. All of the stories are true: 
He sleeps on a mattress on the 
floor of his apartment; he has 
abandoned the opulant governor’s 
palace built by his predecessor, and 
when he travels he stays in Zen 
monasteries. He doesn’t even carry 
spare change, and often has to call 
his office collect when he is on the 
road. 

The man appears to be not only 
a politician, but a saleable collec- 
tion of anecdotes and personal 
trivia. He spent 3% years in the 
isolation and mental regimenta- 
tion of a Jesuit seminary. From 
there he went straight to Berke- 
ley, then to Yale Law School. Ten 
years after graduating from Yale he 
was elected governor of Califor- 
nia. 

He then initiated the cabinet- 
level Office of Appropriate Tech- 
nology to implement the “small is 
beautiful” philosophy throughout 
the state. In 1967 he demon- 
strated outside of San Quentin 
Prison to protest the last execu- 
tion in California. As gevernor of 
the state he vetoed the death pen- 
alty bill passed by the legislature, 
stating that “at some point, each of 
us must decide for himself what 
sort of future he would want. For 
me, this would be a society where 
we do not attempt to use death as 
a punishment” 

Look out for Jerry Brown: Just 
because the 1976 election is behind 
us, don’t think that he has re- 
treated back to California to wait 
for the earthquake. The man has 
only begun to campaign, and if his 
performance in the 1976 primaries 


is any indication he would prob- 
ably succeed in a full-blown, head- 
to-head duel with Jimmy Carter. 
Remember, this is the man who 
sports an 85-percent favorability 
rating in California, the micro- 
cosm of the universe. California 
has consistently offered us 
glimpses into all of the future 
problems into which the country 
will run headlong, and may now be 
offering us the future solution. 

Be prepared for the Brown ad- 
ministration. Don’t be surprised if 
Linda Ronstadt ends up the first 
lady, and Jackson Browne plays at 
the inaugural ball. Stewart Brand, 
creator and editor of the Whole 
Earth catalogues, may be our next 
Secretary of the Interior; he is cur- 
rently a special consultant to Gov. 
Brown. The peanut administra- 
tion is being actively challenged by 
the artichoke emissaries. 

When speaking of politics Brown 
has remarked that “A little vague- 
ness goes a long way in this busi- 
ness” It appears that Brown may 
have misspoke himself, for the 
Carter Administration has proved 
that vagueness can be a liability 
rather than an asset. The better 
word for Brown and his policies 
would be “intrigue; and it is the in- 
triguing aspects of the man and his 
ideas that have spawned his over- 
whelming popularity. Brown has 
managed to propagate an enor- 
mous cult of personality around 
him, and Orville Schell, who first 
made his mark as a China expert, 
believes that America may have 
found its Mao Tse-Tung. If this be 
so, then let the political and cul- 
tural revolution begin. 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407 

©1978 Pangnirtung Print Collection. Thru Sept 
15 

Thirty-one prints by Eskimo artists who are 
members of a Canadian cooperative organized 
to distribute native art 


ARTS AT SILVER PLUME, The Old Catholic 
Church, Silver Plume, Colo. Fri.-Sun., 11-5 
832-5256 

Furniture. Thru Oct. 1 

An exhibit of furniture designed and crafted by 
Colorado artists with work ranging from the 
hand-wrought sculptural to prototypes for lim- 
ited production. Artists represented inciude Rob- 
ert Jorgensen, Virginia DuBrucq, Randy Was- 
sell, Rick Stoner and Debbie Blakeslee 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031 

The Mustard Seed Comes to Denver. Thru Sept 
30 

Work by 20 members of a long-time Boulder co- 
operative gallery. Pieces on exhibit will include 
watercolors by Carole Barnes, whose work has 
been reproduced in American Artist Magazine 
Sue Wise, who won the top prize at the Rocky 
Mountain National Water Color exhibit, and work 
by Karmen Effenberger, Bonnie Lhotka and 
others 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 825-3200 

«Group Show. Thru Sept. 16 

Paintings and pottery by member artists of this 
lower downtown cooperative gallery 

Ted Egri. Sept. 18-Oct. 7 

Thirty-two standing sculptures and wall pieces 
by a Taos, N.M., artist who works in bronze, syn- 
thetics. welded brass and copper, and cast alu- 
minum. Egri, who has exhibited in the South- 
west for nearly 30 years, works in botn a 
figurative and purely abstract style 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St 

Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4: also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

Dick Carter. Thru Sept. 30 

Recent paintings by an Aspen artist who served 
as Herbert Bayer’s assistant for a number of 
years. Carter's recent work continues the cool 
abstraction he has practiced though with a grow- 
ing concern for surface. Areas of rich flat color 
are broken by masking-tape lines of removed 
color which create a deckied area 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. ist Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333 

eBrett Weston. Thru Sept. 30 

Work completed in the last five years by Edward 
Weston’s son, who has achieved a significant 
reputation on his own. On exhibit will be 8x10 
and 11x14 prints that demonstrate Westons vir- 
tuosity as a photographer and his ability to cap- 
ture nuances of tone in black-and-white pho- 
tography 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver 
Fri.-Sun.,. 1-6 

*Nathanie!l Hesse. Thru Oct. 1 

Recent drawings and metal sculpture by a Silver 
Piume artist 


THE GARGOYLE GALLERY, 514 E. Hyman 
Aspen. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 1-925-1650 

*John Toly. Thru Sept. 21 

Watercolors of landscape and flowers 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095 

Graphics by Tom Speer. Thru Oct. 9 

Original silkscreen designs by a Seattle artist 
who bases his work on traditional Northwest In- 
dian motifs. An anthropologist by training, Speer 
creates his art with a sense of historical ante- 
cedents for the design elements combined with 
his own vision of each piece. 


JASPER GALLERY, Market Street Mail, 1329 
18th St.. Denver. Thur.-Sat., 11:30-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 623-1908. 

Melanie Greene. Thru Sept. 30. 

Prints and watercolors by a Denver artist whose 
work is based on flowers and intricate, flat- 
patterned areas of positive and negative space. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m. 
825-3311. 

ePrints by Contemporary Artists. Thru Oct. 13 

A group show of contemporary prints selected 
by Denver dealer Bill Kastan. Artists repre- 
sented include Jim Dine, Robert Indiana, Robert 
Motherwell, Richard Lindner, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Sau! Steinberg. Contemporary Tibetan 
jeweiry designed by Tricia Holloway will also be 
exhibited. 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, 1414 16th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by appointment. 
825-2452. 

Gabrielia Denton, Cari and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20. | 
Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 
Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 

ePast Members: A Retrospective. Thru Sept. 30 
Paintings, prints and crafts by former members 
of this Boulder cooperative gallery. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Peari St. 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 

eEn Passant-Transient images. Thru Oct. 5. 
Four photorealist paintings of the West and pho- 
tographs by Richard Walker. 
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“Pueblo Revisited,” a painting by Jeanne Lamar, is among the works of four artists cur- 
rently being exhibited at the Depot Art Center in Littleton. The show is called “Bold Ex- 


pressions.” 
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ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver 
Fri-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233 
Vicki Lee Johnson and Janet Anderson. 
Thru Oct. 8 

Colored pencil and ink drawings on paper by 
Johnson, an Aspen artist who concentrates on 
surface and atmosphere in her delicate, poetic 
work. Anderson's paint and fabric constructions 
explore surface in a different manner and atti- 
tude with poured latex paint 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St, Denver. Tue.-Fri 10-5:30: Sat 11-5 
534-5659 

©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23 

New work by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122 

Sculpture Invitational. Thru Sept. 28 
Contemporary sculpture by 15 area artists, in- 
cluding Bill Veilehr, Doug Wilson and Sally 
Elliot 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9: Sun 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

*Southwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

*Contemporary Crafts. Opens Sept. 17. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview & 
Olive, Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 394-6012. 

Caroi Maus. Thru Sept. 23. 

Paintings and drawings by a recent graduate of 
the master’s program at the Univ. of Denver. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

*Vance Kirkland: 50 Years. Thru Oct. 1. 

A large retrospective of dense and richly col- 
ored paintings by a Colorado artist whose work 
may be seen as a mini-catalogue of the modern- 
ist impulse in American painting since the 1920s. 
Kirkland’s work is a far cry from the cool formal- 
ism of most contemporary art since the ‘60s. and 
his painting places a heavy emphasis on con- 
tent. Probably the most interesting works are the 
figurative watercolors from the late 1930s and 
1940s, and the most recent abstract, monumen- 
tal paintings that dea! with ruminations on the 
cosmos. The early watercoiors are compellingly 
beautiful, and the recent works tell us that paint 
and color can be more than surface articulation. 
In these works the paint becomes a dense mass 
creating a new experience beyond the pictorial. 


Contemporary Collection. Thru Sept. 17 

This collection has recently been reinstalled in 
the museum's Bach Wing and features works by 
such artists as Herbert Bayer, Frank Stella, 
Vance Kirkland, Don Judd, Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Johns and Sam Gilliam. The most recent acqui- 
sition is William T. Wiley’s “Hound Harbor 
(1977). Also on view are two new loans to the 
collection, Robert Hudson's “K 6” and Jennifer 
Bartlett's “Termino Avenue.” 

Prairie: Photographs by Robert Adams. Thru 
Oct. 8 

The first one-man show of the work of a Long- 
mont photographer who is represented in the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. The exhibit has been organized by 
Dianne Vanderlip, curator of contemporary art 
for the Denver Art Museum, and will travel to the 
Museum of Modern Art this winter 

American Folk Painting. Thru Oct. 15 Admis- 
sion: $1 (students & senior citizens 50¢: children 
11 and younger and museum members free) 
Selections from the collection of Mr. and Mrs 
William E. Wiltshire Ili, which includes 51 por- 
traits, landscapes and still life painted between 
1773 and 1894 by naive artists living in the East- 
ern states. The exhibit was organized by the Vir- 
ginia Museum 

*Old Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”: a Lorenzo 
Lotto, “Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, Powers and Court Place. 
Littleton. Wed.-Sat., 11-4. 795-0781 

Bolid Expressions. Sept. 15-30. 

Paintings by Judy Freund, Grace Hickman, 
Jeanne Lamar and Johanna Morrell 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th. Golden. 
Mon.-Sat., 9-4; Sun., 1-4. 279-3922. 

*Rocky Mountain National Watermedia Exhibi- 
tion. Thru Sept. 17. 

This fifth annual show includes the work of 24 
artists from more than 40 states. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat.. 
9-5. 1-543-0130. 

Bruce Goff. Thru Sept. 20. 

Architectural drawings. paintings and photo- 
graphs by an Oklahoma architect whose work 
expresses an individualistic and often eciectic 
variety of sources: regional Western experi- 
ences, the work of Frank Lioyd Wright and Jap- 
anese architecture. A teacher as well as a prac- 
titioner, Goff was chairman of the Department of 
Architecture at the Univ. of Oklahoma in Nor- 
man from 1947 to 1956. 

eJames S. McGuinness. Thru Sept. 29. 

Twenty photographs by an Arkansas artist 
whose work illustrates the manipulative ap- 
proach to the medium. The exhibit includes 
silver prints, gum bichromate prints and screen 
prints. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Boulder. University Mu- 
seum. Tue.-Sat., 10-4. 492-8003. 

Pictures. Thru Oct. 7. 

An exhibition organized by critic Douglas Crimp 
for Artists Space in New York. “Pictures” in- 
cludes work by Troy Brauntuch, Jack Goldstein, 
Sherrie Levine, Robert Longo and Philip Smith. 
This is a didactic exhibit meant to isolate some 
new tendencies in recent art, particularly the use 
of representational images outside of a recog- 
nizable context. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway 
Boulder 

*Robert Hudson. Thru Sept. 29 

Drawings by a California artist who is primarily 
known for his sculpture. Hudson's work is in the 
permanent collections of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in San Francisco, the Los Angeles 
County Museum and the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. One of Hudson's multimedia sculp- 
turës is on view at the Denver Art Museum as a 
loan to the contemporary collection 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


LECTURE by John Fernie, visiting artist at the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder, who will speak 
about his work Thursday, Sept. 14, at 7:30 p.m 
in Hellems Bidg., room 252, on the Boulder cam- 
pus. Fernie has exhibited internationally. His 
art—sculpture, photography and video—is based 
upon an inquiry into the nature of symmetry and 
the kinship of archetypal ideas. Admission is 
free. Contact Jacqui Hoth, 492-6015, for more in- 
formation 


GALLERY OPENING. Artistree, a gallery formed 
by 36 Colorado craftspeople and located at 2 
Broadway in Denver, will open Saturday, Sept 
16 at 10 a.m. Its regular business hours are 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. This 
new crafts cooperative is an outgrowth of the 
Brass Plum Cooperative in Denver 


EXHIBIT. Works by Edna Hibel, David Isenberg 
and Elizabeth Yanish will be on display Sept. 16- 
30 at the Jewish Community Center Fine Arts 
Gallery, 4800 E. Alameda, Denver. The show will 
open Saturday with a wine and cheese recep- 
tion from 7:30-9:30 p.m.. The gallery is open 
Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri- 
day and Sunday. 9-5, and Saturday, 1-5. 


AMERICAN FOLK GATHERING DAY at the 
Denver Art Museum, Sat., Sept. 16, 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Music, dance, storytelling and craft 
demonstrations are planned to coordinate with 
the exhibit, “American Folk Painting,” currently 
at the museum. Promised attractions include 
“Dad” Morgan telling tales from pre- 
Revolutionary days, folk dances, a brass quintet 
playing popular music from the early 19th cen- 
tury and demonstrations of folk art designs. Ad- 
mission to all activities and to the exhibition (on 
this day only) is free 


FILM. Anonymous Was A Woman, a 28-minute 
color film created for the PBS series, “Women in 
Art,” will be shown at the Denver Art Museum 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-20, at 2:30 
p.m., and Thursday, Sept. 21, at 11 a.m. The film 
explores the origins of American folk art and the 
role of the unknown female artisans who cre- 
ated it. 


LECTURE by Thomas N. Armstrong lil, director 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York City. Armstrong will give a slide lecture en- 
titled “American Folk Painting: Quaint or Great?” 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 7:30 p.m. in Wyer Audi- 
torium of the central library, 1357 Broadway, 
Denver. The talk will focus on the esthetics of 
folk painting and its relationship to the main cur- 
rents in 19th century American painting. Admis- 
sion is free, but reservations are requested and 
may be obtained by calling the museum at 


_ 575-5929. 
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Dick Carter’s 
color and 
geometry 


By KATHARINE CHAFEE 


ICK CARTER’S recent paint- 
D at Carson and Levin Gal- 

lery in downtown Denver are 
about color and geometry. The 
colors are rich and rather classy, 
and they briefly bring to mind the 
chroma of Marimeko. fabrics. The 
ə geometry is crisp and ‘sharply 
stated: Rectangles appear within 
rectangles, their space only occa- 
sionally interrupted by diagonals or 
elliptical curves. 

Carter, a 33-year-old resident of 
Aspen, worked as a studio assis- 
tant to Herbert Bayer for 3% 
years. He functioned as a type of 
journeyman color painter, work- 
ing from 9 to 5 and painting in the 


` 
broad areas of color that make up 
Bayer’s geometric paintings. 
“There’s no way you can do that?’ 
Carter said, “and not know what 
paint does” 

Carter not only learned about 
the possibilities of the medium 
from Bayer, but also acquired a 
sophisticated eye for color combi- 
nations from the former Bauhaus 
artist. While it is natural to make 
comparisons between the two ar- 
tists, such an exercise would not 
provide an insight into what 
Carter is doing now. His paintings 
stand on their own, quite apart 
from -whatever formal lessons he 
received from older artists. 

Carter. applies paint and gen- 
erally works with a speed that re- 
lates more to DeKooning and the 
Abstract Expressionists of the late 
‘50s than to the color-field artists 
of the ‘60s. Surface is important to 
Carter; he admires Rothko and 
Turner for their abilities to create a 
sensuous surface atmosphere. 
Carter creates surfaces dominated 
by visible brushstrokes. There is a 
liveliness about his work that is en- 
hanced by the surface articulation, 
an effect that is quite different 
from the restrained and sober flat 


Turn to p. 16 


Dick Carter painting at Carson and Levin Gallery. rich and classy colors, crisp 
and sharply stated geometry. 











ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 


INC. 


Contemporary Art Gallery 


Janet Anderson 
Vicki Lee Johnston 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 1-6 p.m. 


and by appointment 


1843 Wazee 


Make your 
family portrait 
an 
important 


Occasion 


plan now for Christmas 


FALL ART GUIDE 


important 
Occasions For 
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Photography and most 


251 Steele comprehensive 


320-1807 information 
about art 
in Colorado 
read 


Complete Source of Supplies Katharine 
& Equipment for all the Chafee 
Fiber Arts in the 


gallery and quality framing ö— —⏑ — — 


weaving dyeing knitting 
spinning batik crochet 


macrame basketry stitchery 
Exhibit 
5214 E. Colfax Ave. by 
Denver, Colorado 80220 Karen Nossaman 
(303) 388-1048 through 
Hours: 10:30-6, Tues.-Sat. October 7 


Day & Evening. Classes Beginning in September 
for Information call 777-2331 or Stop by 1905 South Pear! 
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Tues.-Sat. 10-5 77 


DENVER’S 
_ FINE CRAFTS 
GALLERY COOPERATIVE 


Space: Style and Expression 


Confluence 


1002 Old South Gaylord @ Denver 





2-0308 














Begin your subscription with the Fall issue, a 
look at the flourishing art scene in Colorado. 
Edited by Katharine Chafee, the Colorado 
issue will feature articles on John DeAndrea, 
the Aspen Visual Arts Center, video, 
photography, crafts in southern Colorado, 
interviews with seven Colorado artists and 
reviews of exhibits throughout the state. 


Rates: $8.00 per year/four issues 
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ees — — 
within the blue rectangle. The 
Dick 


painting demonstrates not only the 
Carter 


volubility of color, but also Car- 
ter’s skill at creating a fresh lan- 
guage, one that departs from the 
more prosaic references by asso- 
ciation certain colors can inspire. 
In the end, however, Carter may 
manipulate too much. The titles 
come from words that drift 
through his consciousness while he 
is driving, and they have a certain 
“hip” archness suggested by words 
like jive and mambo. The visual re- 
verberations come fast, and you 
sense that you “get” the paintings 
immediately. They do not leave you 
with much to chew on or to dis- 
cover ata more relaxed rate. 


Cont. from p. 15 


surfaces created by color painters 
like Ellsworth Kelly and Kenneth 
Noland. 

Size is important in Carter's 
painting: The color either attains 
resonance or wanes in relation to 
the scale. Carter's easygoing work 
habits suggest that he is not overly 
concerned with carefully planned 
mathematical relationships among 
sizes of objects. Instead the scale 
seems to have been arrived at 
solely by eye, a technique which is 
not always successful. The largest 
paintings (6 square feet) are pow- 
erful, and the works on paper also 
have considerable impact. The mid- 
size paintings (4 square feet) are 
the least successful; they lack defi- 
nition and clarity. It is interesting 
to consider why the smaller paint- 
ings on paper work so well. The 
white border of the mat sets up a 
definition that allows the color of 
the rectangles to float in a fashion 
unlike that of his other work. The 
space becomes deeper and the 
colors more sensuous; the paint- 
ings have intimations that extend 
their meaning. 

Our response to this visual cool- 
ness is affected by our own affini- 
ties for certain colors. The paint- 
ing titled “Grinder Jive” has a 
rectangle of Magritte-like blue out- 
lined with a thin orange line. It is 

~<set upon a field of lavender, and 
the regularity of the figures is in- 
terrupted only by an elliptical cyl- 
inder of masking-tape lines placed 





He can converse 
fluently, but whether he 
will ever be truly 
eloquent is another 
matter. 





What will Carter be painting in 
ten or twenty years? Will his work, 
like the work of Vance Kirkland at 
the current retrospective at the 
Denver Art Museum, display that 
kind of single-minded intensity of 
investigation? 

Carter’s admiration for Rothko is 
appropriate; there is a deep seri- 
ousness about a Rothko painting 
that goes beyond the surface and 
has the strength to change your 
life. Marter has learned a vocabu- 
larly in which he can converse flu- 
ently, but whether he will ever be 
truly eloquent is another matter. 





Dick Carter. The Aspen artist, an associate of Herbert Bayer, has gone his own 
way with impressive results. 


— — 











6:00 All Considered... National Public 

EKDAY S Radio's award-winning news and public affairs 
program 

10:00 Jazz Alive! The Brecker Brothers—Mike on 


6:00 am The Morning Mix saxophone and Randy on trumpet—draw a 








Folk Festival U.S.A: Lord Fairfax 


From Middletown, Va., this community college folk 
festival features plenty of good music by the likes 
of Hickory Wind and the Hammered Dulcimer 
Consortium. Also performing are old-time banjo 
virtuoso Reed Martin, singer Helen Schneyer, the 
mountain dulcimer playing of Ralph Lee Smith and 
Virginia fiddler Herb Smoke with his North Moun- 
tain Ramblers. All on Folk Festival U.S.A., Satur- 
day at 3 p.m. 


Friedheim Awards Concert 


KCFR has scheduled live coverage of the first John 
F. Kennedy Center/Friedheim Awards Concert of 


with Jon Hindlemann. including NPR news on 
the hour and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 


10:00 am Diverse Music 
with Jim Faiconer and Annette Griswold 


2:30 pm Diverse Music with Chuck Burrows 


6:00 pm All Things Considered... 
Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 
National Public Radio 


7:30 pm Diverse Music 
with Bob Stecker 


HIGHLIGHTS 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 15 








large segment of young listeners and show a 
keen awareness for jazz standards when they 
join the rhythm section of the Univ. of Miami's 
Jazz Band at the Montreux Jazz Festival ‘77 
Also featured tonight are the Cathedral Three— 
Eddie Henderson on trumpet; Dave Friesen on 
bass and Tsuyoshi Yamamoto at the piano— 
which “jams” at the Grace Cathedral in San 
Francisco (1977). 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 17 
Diverse Music 


(Note: The following special at 5:30 pre-empts All Things 
Considered and Options, normally scheduled at 6-& 7 
p.m.) 


5:30 p.m. Friedheim Awards Concert: Musical works 
performed are Odefonia by Marc-Antonio Con- 
soli of New York City, Concerto for Orchestra 
by Henri Lazarof of Los Angeles, Concerto for 
English Horn and Orchestra by Vincent Persi- 
chetti of Philadeiphia, Ricercari Notturno by 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski_ of Minneapolis and 
Adios by Aurelio De La Vega of 
Calif. (see program notes for details). 


6 am 


the final competing compositions by American 9 am international Concert Hall: Stuttgart Radio 8:00 Jazz with Thee Harrell 
composers, followed by the awards presentation Symphony Orchestra with conductor Hubert 
on Sunday at 5:30 p.m. Tolan DRAR — 

The musical works will be performed by the Pea- Op. 36). 6 pm All Considered... National Public 
-a os Orchestra conducted by Fred- 7:30 pm The Larry Cox Show: Victor Night in the Hi- Radio's award-winning news and public affairs 
enick Frausnitz. biscus Room. The very best from the Victor cat- —— 

alogue, including Roger Wolfe Kahn, Fats 
Waller, Nat Shilkret and Helen Morgan. TUESDAY, SEPT. 19 
9:00 The Golden Age of Radio: The Yatsiey Case. 9 am NPR Recital Hall: Quartetto italiano, a string 





LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 
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Sherlock Holmes investigates the stabbing 
death of a young. s aide. Outstanding 
cast including Sir John Gielgud as Sherlock 
Holmes and Sir Ralph Richardson as Dr. Wat- 
son. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 16 E 

6 am Diverse Music with Ai Andrist i 
Bivegrass Breakdown with Pete Wernick, fea- 
turing Jim and Jesse McReynolds. 


3 pm Foik Festival USA.: Lord Fairfax (see pro- 
gram notes for details) 


noon 





quartet, performs works by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Stravinsky and Schumann. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20 


9 am Echoes: Featuring a repeat of one of our shows 
aired in the past week. This week Echoes fea- 
tures the pre-empted Options program of Sun- 
day night, Theft and Forgery of Art. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21 
8:30 am National Town Meeting: 1979 Economic Fore- 
cast. 
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Artist Series 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


1978-79 43RD SEASON * 
Macky Auditorium 8 P 
MAIN SERIES -= 


Boulder Exclusive! 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY 


and 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO CHORUS 
Robert Shaw, Conductor 
















Choose Monday, October 2, 1978 OR 
Tuesday, October 3, 1978 
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JEAN-FRANCOIS PAILLARD oe ae | 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA ee DN JEAN-PHILIPPE COLLARD, 
Jean-Francois Paillard, Conductor 1 — Pianist 
Mon., Oct. 23, 1978 ween Vere 






Mon., Jan. 29, 1979 





ee 


KIRI TE KANAWA, 
EUGENE FODOR, — 
Violinist 
, Mar. 5, 1979 
Wed., Feb. 28, 1979 Mon., Mar 


2 Gala Extras! 


T Pig General Admission 
oe" eG SSS THE VIENNA THE AULOS ENSEMBLE 


a sat aa re te E, 3 CHOIR BOYS A Baroque Christmas’ 
— a Thurs., Nov. 16, 1978 Mon., Dec. 11, 1978 


All tickets $6 All tickets $4 





Enjoy SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS in SEASON ticket seats ($45, $42, $37, $28) versus SINGLE tickets ($8). MAKE SEAT SELECTIONS NOW 


at Artist Series Office, Educ. Bldg. No. 244 on CU-Boulder campus or phone 492-7425/492-8008 or send MAIL ORDERS to the above 
address. PRE-PAY by September 15 for MAILING. Please include self-addressed Stamped envelope. 


IMM 


Address Phone 


Indicate by (1) and (2) in proper spaces, your 1st and 2nd choices: (for the season) 


MAIN FLOOR — Rows B-Z (Left, Center, Right) 





— ate ao re & a ota oe $45( ) 
MAIN FLOOR — Rows AA-NN (Left, Center, Right) ........................... $37( ) 
1ST BALCONY — Rows A-G (Left, Center, Right) ............................. $42 ( ..) 
2ND BALCONY — Rows H-X (Left, Center, Right).............2............... $28 ( ) 
Teen tr moves, Thurs., Mov. 16, TETO Peres ce bb as ct eee $6( ) 
rn Bee Cee oo See... ss ss ot eee eee. eee. $4( ) 
if the 1977-78 seats are desired, please indicate 
Row Section Seat Number 
S No. — ATLANTA [L ]oet.2 LVocts TOTAL 
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MUSIC 








PIANO CONCERT, presented by-Wayne Mc- 
Evilly. Library Concert Series. Perf. at the Boul- 
der Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. Program includes works Dy 
Mozart. Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Czerny anc 
Liszt. Free admission. 441-3100 


Sept. 13 


TOSCA, opera DY Giac IMO Puccin PBS Dro- 


uctio Great Performances Class pera 
iDout the love between an opera singer and a 
$ igitive pa nter and of their trag ~ on ds Wed 8 
KRMA-TYV Ch ¢ 

Sept. 13 
JAZZ CONCERT, presented by Cleo Laine ana 
lohn Dankworth. PBS: production “In Perfor- 
JJ g 3t W é T7 it J 127 > 
7 3 mpa ed Dy Ner n Dand s ensembDte 
this television specia Thiz 9 p.n KRMA-T\ 

Sept. 14 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-sopran 


Margaret Hemmen, with pianist Terese Stewart 
[ ‘ e AA ~ 3 th s f s j 
D ` af ting j v ; Ci ify Te) mn R pfs 
Thur 44 Im Dr varam ynsists < E Cranch 
p } Free admis 492-6363 
Sept. 14 


JAZZ CONCERT, presented by Cleo Laine 
semble conducted by John Dankworth. Perf. at 
Boettcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for 
the Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver 
Sat., 7 p.m. Tickets $5-$8. Tickets available at 
various locations in Denver, Boulder and Colo 
rado Springs. Call 573-7151. Tickets available by 
mail: Send enclosed check or money order with 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Center 
Attractions. P.O. Box 18390, Denver 80218 
Sept. 16 


BARBERSHOP QUARTET of the Classic 
Chorale. Autumn Music Fair. Perf. at the head 
quarters of the Silver Plume Fire Dept., Silver 
Piume. Sat., 9:30 p.m. Pancake breakfast to be 
served. Tickets $3.25. 839-5875 

Sept. 16 


EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC, presented by the 
Classic Chorale, conducted by Jerraid Lepinski 
Autumn Music Fair. Perf. at the Methodist 
Church in Silver Plume. Sat.. 11 a.m Program is 
entitled “Concert for Children Young and Aged 
Tickets $1.50. 839-5875 


Sept. 16 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Classic 
Chorale, conducted by Jerraid Lepinski. Perf. at 
Dinger’s Park in Silver Plume. Sat., noon. Pro- 
gram consists of folk songs; itinerary includes a 
box lunch and a ride on the Loop Railroad from 
Silver Plume Depot to the Aspen Grove and 
back. Tickets $4.50. 839-5875 

Sept. 16 


EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC, presented by the 
Classic Chorale, conducted by Jerrald Lepinski 
Perf. at the Methodist Church in Silver Plume 
Sat.,-2-p.m.-Program_is—entitled_“Concert_for 
Children Young and Aged Tickets $1.50 
839-5875 


Sept. 16 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by the Classic 
Chorale and high school choirs. Perf. in the 
Georgetown Park, Georgetown. Sat., 4 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes Vivaldi's Gloria. Tickets $1.50 
839-5875 

Sept. 16 


CHORAL CONCERT, presented by members of 
the Classic Chorale. Perf. at three different res 
taurants in Georgetown. Sat., 7 p.m. Program in- 
cludes Gay Nineties music, an operetta or a pop 
and jazz concert, depending upon the restaur- 
ant and concert of one’s choice. Tickets $12.50 
$15 & $18. Dinner is included. 839-5775 

Sept. 16 


STRING ENSEMBLE, conducted by Antonia 
Brico. Fundraising concert for the Women's Re- 
source Center at Arapahoe Community College 
Perf. at Heritage H.S., Littleton. Sat., 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets $5 (senior citizens & children under 12 
$2.50). 794-1550, ext. 411 

Sept. 16 


RECORDER CONCERT, presented by students 
and faculty of the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. in the 
Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Sun., 4 p.m. Program includes contem- 
porary and classical recorder music. Free ad- 
mission. 492-6363 

Sept. 17 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-soprano 
Sharon Greenwald, with pianist Synva Lee Hoff- 
man. Bel Canto Artist Series. Perf. at Heritage 
H.S.. 7109 Galiup St., Littleton. Sun., 3 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes selections from works by Mahier 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Giannini and three 
songs from trish foik tradition. Tickets $3 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens. $1.50). 771-5544 or 


756-4783 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler, with dancer Noel Parenti. PBS 
production. “Evening at the Pops.” Program 
Morton Gould/ Concert for Tap Dancer and Or- 
chestra. Sun., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 

Sept. 17 


CELLO CONCERT, presented by Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich at the White House- PBS- production 
Recital of performance for President, the First 
Family and guests. Sun 10 p.m. KRMA-TV 
Ch. 6 

Sept. 17 


OPERA THEATER. PBS production starring 
Gilda Radner and Victor Garber. Program: Jack 
A Flash Fantasy, modern musical depicting the 
tale of Jack and Jill. Mor ) p.m. KRMA-TV 


h la 


Sept. 18 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by soprar Bar 


n 
bara Kinsey Sable. Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th 


iJ = 
D 
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works by Rossini, Schubert, Satie and Sabie 
~ 


ee 
-ree admiss m 49 RIAA 


PIANO CONCERT, presented by Anna Borgatis 


i Ibrary © Ta ert Car ec Dorf 3 theo Sou jer L it 
L iOrar y 1000 can . n B J B jej W 
p.m. P gr t e an sed. Fre Tela 
44 Ww 
Sept. 20 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Zu 
bin Mehta, with pianist Rudolf Serkin. PBS pro- 
duction, “Great Performances.” Wed., 8:30 p.n 
KRMA-TV. Ch 6 


Sept. 20 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-soprano 
Margaret Hemmen, with pianist Terese Stewart 
Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder 
Thur., 8 p.m. Program is a recital of chamber 
music. Free admission. 492-6363 

Sept. 21 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY. conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher, with pianist Sue Mohn 
sen. Perf. at Palmer Auditorium, Platte & Nevada 
sts., Colorado Springs. Thur., 8 p.m.: Fri.. 7:30 
p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m Program will include works by 
Rossini, Prokofiev and Brahms. Tickets $5.50- 
$6.50. 1-633-4611 


Sept. 21, 22 & 24 


LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION on classical gui- 
tar, presented by Charles Wolzien. Boulder Pub- 
lic Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Sat., 2 
p.m. Wolzien, a former student of Segovia 
protégé Alirio Diaz, will use a series of photo 
murals to outline the history of the guitar in 
Europe. Free admission. 441-3100 

Sept. 23 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-soprano 
Barbara Doscher, with pianist Alex Craig. Perf. in 
the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Free admis 
sion. 492-6363 

Sept. 24 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, presented by the 
group Columbine: George Banks, cello; Marcia 
Schirmer=-Stone,-piano:—Jim-Stevens,flute,.and 
Carolyn Kuban, harp. Perf. at the Foothills Art 
Center, 809 15th S., Golden. Sun., 4:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Britten, Baron, Beetho- 
ven, Migot and Mondell: Tickets $2.50 
279-3922 


Sept. 24 


PIANO CONCERT, presented by Stephen De 
Groote, with the Boston Pops Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at the Pops Program: Liszt/ Hungarian 
Fantasia; Beethoven/ Rondo in B flat for Piano 
and Orchestra. Sun., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 
Sept. 24 


OTELLO, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. New York 
Metropolitan Opera Company: James Levine 
conducting, and starring Jon Vickers. PBS pro- 
duction Live from the Met Mon 8 p.m 
KRMA-TV,. Ch. 6 

Sept. 25 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Her- 
bert von Karajan, with Mstisiav Rostropovtich 
PBS production. Program: Strauss/ Don Qui- 
xote. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Sept. 27 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bidg. in Denver. Thur., noon & 3 p.m 
Programs: (noon) works by Bach: (afternoon) 
works by Beethoven. Free admission 


Sept. 28 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. con- 
Gucted Dy Michel Plasson. Perf. at Boettcher 
Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & 
Sat, 8 p.m. Sun., 2:30 p.m. Berlioz/ Corsair 
Overture: Chausson Symphony in B flat: Ravel 
Mother Goose Suite. La Valse Tickets eves 
$6.50-$13; mat.: $4-$10 (student & sen or citi- 
ze 


n 
cna 


S, one-half of regular price for tickets pur- 
sed at the door 292-1580 


Sept. 28, 30 & Oct. 1 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bidg. in Denver. Fri., noon & 3 p.m. Pro- 
grams: (noon) works by Mozart: (afternoon) 
works by Schubert. Free admission 


Sept. 29 
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MODULAR BLUEGRASS 

TOWN & COUNTRY REVUE 
CRAWFORD DERELECTI 
GRETCHEN PETERS 

MARTIN MULL; HUGH MOFFAT 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 
CAPI & ALAN 

ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 

CHALK & WEBER 

THE LAWMEN 

SUITE BEGINNINGS 
SILVERSMITH 

RADFORD & LEWIS 

AUBURN AFFAIR 

LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 
ROBIN BANKS BAND 

DAWSON 

TANGLEWOOD 

SUMMIT 

TURK MAURO; DICK HINDMAN TRIO 
COPAS BROTHERS 

WINE CELLAR 

FOUR TOPS 

LANNIE GARRETT 

WHISKEY RIVER 

BETH McBRIDE 

SUNDOWN 

KIM SORVIG 

ED SNODDERLY 

GARY GHIO 

KING COMFORT 

TED VINCENT TRIO & PIXIE DAVIS 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 

LANA WILSON & NETWORK 

ALAN SINGER & SARGENTI 
CAPT & ALAN- : 
FOREIGNER; BILL CHAPLAN 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 


__THIS WEEK 


Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania 


9/13 
9/13 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave 
9/13 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
9/13 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a 
9/13 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder 
9/13-14 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 
9/13-14 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. 
9/13-16 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora 
9/13-16 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco 
9/13-16 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
9/13-16 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave 
9/13-16 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd 
9/13-16 Stouffer's, E. 32nd at Quebec 
9/13-16 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec 
9/13-16 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora 
9/13-16 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
9/13-16 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax 
9/13-16 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood 
9/13-16 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax 
9/13-16 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a 
9/13-16 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen 
9/13-17 East Side Story, E- 6th at Chambers, Aurora 
9/13-17 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden 
9/13-17 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale 
9/13-17 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 
9/14 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania 
9/14-17 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington 
9/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 
9/15 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave 
9/15 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania 
9/15-16 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd 
9/15-16 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden 
9/15-16 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 
9/15-16 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence 
9/16 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave 
9/16 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania 
9/16 McNichols Arena — 
9/16-17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market 

NEXT WEEK 
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DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 
DUCK BAKER 

DRIVIN’ WHEEL 

COUNTY LINE BAND 

LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 
SUITE BEGINNINGS 

RADFORD & LEWIS 

FLYERS 

MICHAEL COLLINS 

JUNE TEETER 

ROSALIE SORRELLS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 

DAKOTA STATON; DICK HINDMAN TRIO 
SUMMIT 

CHALK & WEBER 

SPINNERS 

DAWSON 

WINE CELLAR 

GRETCHEN PETERS 

BUTTERED DRAGON 

MODULAR BLUEGRASS 

KING COMFORT 

LANNIE GARRETT 

WHISKEY RIVER 

FREE WHEELIN’ 

HARMONY WHEEL 

SUNDOWN 

DENVER GRASS 

FERLIN HUSKY 

PIN ROSE 

TED VINCENT TRIO & PIXIE DAVIS 
CAPI & ALAN 

QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 

BILLY MILES 

SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS SHOW 
NICK STONER 

STEVE STAJICH 

REDTAIL 


McCOY TYNER; RON CARTER; SONNY ROLLINS; 


AL FOSTER 
FRED BEACH 
LANNIE GARRETT 
BOY HOWDY 
WOODY HARRIS 
BILLY MILES 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts 
795-1879, Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010. 
Blue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Club Soda 388-0848, Ciyde’s Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner’s 237-5721, 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400. 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 
366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Gladiator Lounge 
936-8289, Global Village 778-7214, Little Bear 
674-9991. Nashville West 388-8849. Piccadilly. 
831-5666, Plume Saloon 1-569-2277, Prairie Schoo- 
ner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rodeway Inn 
771-6811, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500. Stouffer's 
321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529, Taylor's 233-6573, 
Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Century 





9/17 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
9/17 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave a 
9/17-19 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/17-19 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
9/18-23 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
9/18-23 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave a 
9/18-23 Stouffer's, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
9/18-23 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood ə 
9/19 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd e 
9/19 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/19-20 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave a 
9/19-21 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/19-23 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
9/19-23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
9/19-23 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
9/19-23 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
9/19-24 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
9/19-24 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
9/19-24 ` East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
9/20 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
9/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/20 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/20-21 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/20-24 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
9/20-24 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/21 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/21-22 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/21-24 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
9/22 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/22 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
9/22 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/22-23 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
9/22-23 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/22-23 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/22-23 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
9/23 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/23 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market € 
9/23 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/23-26 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
9/26 Regis College c 
9/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/27-10/1 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
9/28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/29-30 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 


758-7300, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zanzabar SEPTEMBER 
344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. 

b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more smTrwr s r 
information, call the club (phone numbers above). 

c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F 2 4 5 @€ 78.9 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Peaches, Evans & Downing; Budget Tapes & 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Records at 900 Bth Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. Colfax 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster and 3350 
Youngfieid in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. For more infor- 
mation, cail 778-0700. Service charge added to 
ticket price. No checks accepted 

d—Robert Garner outlets: All Denver Dry Goods 
stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and 
Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo, and other 
Garner locations. 573-7151. 

e—No admission or cover charges 


WHY ZACH’S? 
Good food & drink with pleasant company 
in the finest Capitol Hill tradition 

















Serving continuously from 
11am-midnight Mon.-Sat. 
From 4pm Sunday 


1480 Humboldt St. 
831-0870 


COMPLETE 
TICKET 
INFORMATION 





Creek 


| 

| fey Straight 
| : 

iy 

| Journal 


Skinchanger Leather Co. 
Villa Italia Center 

7200 W. Alameda at Wadsworth 

Denver, CO 80226 936-1079 





POOH CORNER 
BOOKSTORE 


Books 
for 
all 
ages 





& COCKTAILS 


800 S. Colorado Bivd 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 





16 Cherry Creek 
Shopping Center 
Denver, CO 80206 
399-1652 








Looking —— 
for an 
alternative 
environment? 


Look south 
to 


KETT 


an catery 





featuring 
quality entertainment 
and 
snappy food 


Sept. 15-16, 20-21: King Comfort 
Sept. 19: Michael Collins 
Sept. 22-23: Capi & Alan 

Sept. 26: Fritz Polich 
Sept. 27-28: Fred Beach 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








APARTMENTS 


Newly redecorated 1 bdrm apts. 
Reasonable rates. 2829 Jackson 
St. 355-6620 or 287-1238. No kids, 
no pets 


— — — — — — — — 


Professional Printmaking Classes 
offered in private print studio with 
large press. 733-6105 (a.m.) 


Participate In scissor art. sewing 
lessons, penmanship classes and 
other 1890s educational activities 
at Back-To-School Night, Colo- 
rado Heritage Center, 1300 Broad- 
way, Tuesday, Sept. 9, 8 pm 
861-9371 


Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 

Southeast Denver Free Univer- 

| ICG sity's winter term, to begin Nov 

AUDITIONS 26. Call 758-1872 

Bonfils School of Theatre fall Children’s Classes in Creative 

classes begin Sept. 16. Theater Movement & Orff-Schulwerk 

games for children, improvisa- begin week of Sept. 18 at Laurel 

tional acting for junior and senior Petersen School of Dance, 2703 E 

high schoo! students, adult act- Louisiana Call 778-8419 to en- 
ing and mime. Call 322-7725 roll 





Applicants for the Arapahoe 
Chamber Orchestra Young Artist 
Competition must be 22 years old 
or younger. Applicants are re- 
quired to play a full concerto or a 
solo piece, which must be the one 
which will be performed with the 
Arapahoe Chamber Orchestra if 


EMPLOYMENT 


Direct Sales: Need work with un- 


selected as the winner. The piece limited potential? (wanna make $1 

must be appropriate for a cham- million?) Call Linda Grimes 

ber orchestra. Pieces which 837-9392 for appt 

already appear on the concert 

schedule are not eligible For Telephone Reps earn 2.75 to 

application and more details, write $6.75 per hour introducing na- 

to Arapahoe Chamber Or- tionally known Time-Life books by 

shestra 730 Steele St, Denver phone from our downtown Denver 

80206 offices. Morn aft & eve hours 
available. Call 572- 1012 Time- Life 
- Libraries Inc. EOE — 


FOR SALE 


Grandfather Clock (not antique) 
7ft black walnut, hand-crafted, 
many features. $900. 861-8109 


EDUCATION 


Modern Dance Starts Sept. 26 at 
Laurel Petersen School of Dance, 
2703 E. Louisiana. Ten-week ses- 
sion for $30. Call 778-8419 to en- 
roll 


Disco Starts Sept. 21 at Laurel 
Petersen Schoot of Dance, 2703 — 
Louisiana. Four 2-hr. classes for 
$25. Call 778-8419 to enroll. 


Pottery Classes at the Arvada» 
Center, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., 
will be offered in: Adult Pottery, 
Raku Pottery, Youth Pottery and 
Kiln Pottery. For more info, call 
422-8052. 


How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

è Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 





Office of the Denver Commission _ 


74 VW “Thing.” Excellent condi- 


tion, new paint, good tires, hard 
top, roll cage, gas heater radio 
Call 771-2288 


Books For 50¢ Each wil! be of- 
fered at Friends of the Denver 
Public Library annual book sale 
Sept. 21, 10 am-7 p.m. in the 


Central Library parking lot at 1357 
Broadway 


HOUSES 





Hi House Paymts? Share buying 
big house w/several others. Sup- 
portive, warm envir. w/own living 
space. The best of both worlds. | 


pay the dwn. paymt: Very lo mo 
paymts. 422-2034 

Spectacular, passive-solar home 
on 35 mountain acres 15 mi W of 
Golden. Room for smal! family 
Available Oct. 7-Dec. 20. Rent 
$300/month, negotiable, or swap 


for talented finish carpentry. Must 


care for 2 dogs, 2 cats, plants 
References required Call 
277-1843 


NOTICES 


Law Offices to Rent: Cherry 
Creek. Opportunity to share sec- 
retary and common expenses 
Call Bob Steenrod, 399-1960 


Plainspeak, Denver-based poetry 
magazine, is now accepting sub- 
missions of poetry, photographs 
and graphics from published and 
unpublished poets and artists. We 
prefer everyday experi- 
ence poems. Send ms. (with self- 
addr. env.) to: 1601 S. St. Paul St., 
Denver 80210 


direct 


Trinkets and Treasures dated 
1910-1950 needed for the Denver 
Children’s Museum's exhibit to 
open Sept. 15. Contact Sharon 
Larson or Robin Simons, 
571-5198 


Straight Creek Jumall I 


First two lines—$1 


~ 
Minimum charge: 
tst two lines— $1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


on the Disabled, 619 S. Broad- 
way, has been designated as a 
polling place for all disabled resi- 
dents of Denver. If any disabled 
voter finds it difficult or impos- 
sible to vote at the assigned poll- 
ing place because of architec- 
tural barriers, that person can vote 
at the Commission office with no 
advance notice required 


Volunteers Needed in patient care 


at Porter Memorial Hospital. Call 
778-1955 


PERSONAL 


GROWTH 





PERSONALS 





Happy Ronald McDonaid 












type Treat 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 


Yellow Lab Pups, $100 saves one 


for Sept. 18. Hurry! 674-3159 


antares ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St 


355-2339 





n“ DARKROOM | 
| Photography Classes | 
Rental Photo-Lab | 
Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 | 
Denver 














ROOMMATES 





CHEMICALS 
Smal! packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 «© 


WANTED 





SERVICES 








Still Thinking about that painting 
that 
June? 


done in 


Woman 


been 
Rose 


should have 
Call the 


Painting Co. for a free estimate at 
377-7625 


D “xccutiy e 
image 


BUSINESS CARDS AND 
STATIONERY 758-3395 


LEGAL NOTICES 








SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION | 


+ Brilliant Color 





+ Fine Definition 
* ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


Your cleaned garments 


would like to meet same for inane kindly! Everything from the small- 


magic. 


Jilt: You forgot it- Mea said-it-was-a 


candle till she hit the switch. 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


FARAH cashes any check 9 to 9 
907 E Colfax 837-0230 7days 








Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
O EDE 
Address 

City Zip 

POON eana 


see teams ais come ius am amn tame tenth aih Conus aa ab SD aa HEED an ENED GND UND aa as ao aaa GOED GUD (Ul 


next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


ano qib aib aes om Gn es een ee ee a GÀD GED oe dÈ CED oe eee ee on eee aaa a a 
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